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Fully illustrated catalogue 8 colour plates £1 or $3 
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SOTHEBY’S 


Founded 1744 


announce the Sale of 


AN IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF 
WORKS OF ART AND ANIMALS 
BY CARL FABERGE 


on Monday, 20th June 


the property of 


H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF KENT 


Illustrated Catalogues 


will be available 


SOTHEBY & CO., 34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.1 


Telephone: Hyde Park 6545 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 61 Broadway, New York 


Telephone: Bowling Green 9-0765 


Telegrams: Abinitio, Wesdo, London 


IT 


SOTHEBY'S 


Founded 1744 


announce the Sale on Monday, 30th May, of 


A HIGHLY IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF 


AFRICAN ART 


CHIEFLY FROM THE BELGIAN CONGO 
the property of A GENTLEMAN 


Si 


A Bakongo polychromed carved wood mask. A Bakuba carved wood wine cup. 
114 inches. 7% inches. 


A Baluba carved wood squatting female figure, A Baluba carved wood seated figure of a 
wearing a string of ivory beads, 19 inches. woman holding a bowl. 17 inches. 


Illustrated Catalogues (26 plates,) 13/- 
All Plain Catalogues 6d. Post free 


SOTHEBY & CO., 34 & 35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Hyde Park 6545 Telegrams: Abinitio, Wesdo, London 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 61 Broadway, New York. Telephone: Bowling Green 9-0765 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH 1727-1788 
| Size: 19$ X 284 inches 


This Suffolk view is an early work, circa 1745-6, shewing in the distance a village which may be Cornard. 
Apart from its great charm this 1s a most interesting documentary painting which emphasizes the very 
strong Dutch influence (Wynants and Hobbema) which inspired Gainsborough’s landscapes at this period. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


———_ 


THE OLD Court HousE, THE GREEN, HAMPTON COURT 


Telephone: Molesey 1310 Cablegrams : Wrenhouse, Hampton Court 


q 


Les Grands Arbres 1913 Oil, 314 x 254 inches Jean MARCHAND St. Sulpice 1910 Oil, 244 x 18 inches 


Selected Paintings 
by 
JEAN 
MARCHAND 


(1882-1941) 
May-June 1960 


Daily 10-7. Saturdays 10-4 


Paysage aux Moissonneurs 1909 Oil, 254 x 314 inches 


CRANE KALMAN GALLERY 


178 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON S.W.3. KNI 7566. "grams: Kalgal London 


ATIC AT. ° Cr) Hh King AD Mian r-hoa = 


Jean MARCHA 


Jean MARCH 


Albert MARQUET (1875-1947) 
La Pluie. Montplaisant 1944 
Oil ‘canvas, |17£ » 214 inches 


Fleurs 1940. André DERAIN (1880-1954) 
Oil, 114 » 10 inches 


Works by: 

PICASSO, MARQUET, VLAMINCK, 
DERAIN, SOUTINE, JAWLENSKY, 
VAN DONGEN, KISLING, 
PERMEKE, KREMEGNE, 
MINTCHINE, LAGAR, etc. 


Albert MARQUET (1875-1947) 
St. Jean de Luz 1907 
Oil canvas, 254 » 314 inches 


Exhibited: 

Europe, 1907 — Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam. 
Marquet — Museums of San Francisco, 

Seattle, Cincinnati, Utica, Baltimore. 

Marquet — Pushkin Museum, Moscow 


and Hermitage, Leningrad. 


CRANE KALMAN GALLERY 


178 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON S.W.3. KNI 7566. "grams: Kalgal London 


ANNOUNCING AN IMPORTANT EXHIBITION 


OF 


FLOWER AND STILL LIFE PAINTINGS 
OF FOUR CENTURIES 


2nd May — 17th June, 1960 


Weekdays 10-30 — 5-30 Saturdays 10-30 — 12-30 


BEERT 
BINOIT 
BOSSCHAERT 
BRUEGHEL 
CHARDIN 
DELACROIX 
DE HEEM 
FANTIN-LATOUR 
SCHUCH 
VAN BEYEREN 
VAN GOGH 
VLAMINCK 
VUILLARD 


etc., etc. 


Cataloque with several colour plates sold in aid of The Imperial Cancer Research Fund 


Minimum 10 shillings, post free. U.S.A. and Canada $2.00 


THE HALESBS 


Telephone: GROsvenor 1923 20 PICCADIEIG 


HENRI FANTIN-LAT FLEURS DIVERSES Signed and dated °79 


(1836-1904) Canvas 14} X 11} inches (36 


GH GALLERY 


le O N D O N 5 S WwW. | Cables: PICTORIO LONDON 


AMBROSIUS BOSSCHAERT 
(1565-1621) 


TULIPS IN A GLASS JAR 


Panel 94 X 64 inches (23°5 X 16 cm.) 


Peet LLSBOROU G Heaney BX ELLB I EGuN 


PETER BINOIT 


(17th Centut 
MIXED FLOWERS IN AN 
Signed with monogram and dated 1615 


Panel 26 x 184 inches (66 X 47 cm.) 


Mieerwoulnmy ARCADE, LONDON, 


(‘WI 46 * £9) soyout LE x Fhe seaues (¥g91—-9091) 
[Iny ut pousts AaIT TILLS WaHdH °p ZSCIAVG Nvf 


0961 ‘y3fZ1 aunf — puz dep 


ee ono OmooNGNNIYd AdltT LTIlILS GNV WAMOTS 


Om Old da teex de eLNY LLOdWI NV 


Pe ecmeNOCIN© Je adv ody oA FIV ooOId °¢ Mev omOmNOuOdSlIVH AHL 


(md £. £11 X 98) soyouT FFP X FEE svaurD AdIT TILLS (SLo1-oz91) NSUAATA UA WVHVUEV 


ate 


ABRAHAM MIGNON 
(1640-1679) 
FLOWER PIECE 


Canvas 372 X 313 inches (96 x 80-5 cm.) 


BBE HALLSBOROUGHM@InERrE PAT TS aoe 
20 FICCADILLY ARCADE TON DOiNsaEGn, a 


oO 9 Oe Saas 
TL BLAIRMANS SONS LTD 
x) 6 eam GO” 


23 GRAFTON STREET LONDON W.1 


A Regency dwarf cupboard in mahogany with a variegated hardstone top, 
height 3 feet 24 inches, width 3 feet 8 inches, depth 1 foot 11 inches 


TELEPHONE HYDE PARK 0444 ESTABLISHED 1884 


TELEGRAMS BLAIRTIQUE, PICCY, LONDON 


\embers of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
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By APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUARIES OF CHINESE WorRKS OF ART 
vo H.M. THE Kinc OF SWEDEN 


By APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUARIES OF CHINESE ART 
TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


JOHN SPARKS 


LIMITED 


Chinese Gorks of Art 


A Chinese tureen, cover and stand decorated in brilliant Famille 
Rose enamels. CH‘IEN LUNG PERIOD: A.D. 1736-1795. 
Length: (of stand) fifteen inches. 
Height: (including stand) nine inches. 


128 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


GROsvenor 2265 
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HARVEY & GORE 


LTD. 


I,2 & 3, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W.|! 


BANKERS since 18512 
Messrs. Coutts & Co. 
Strand 


Regent 0859, 0861 


Three of a Set of Six fine SILVER-GILT PLATES 
London 1806 by-Hannah Northcote 


The Arms are those of William Wyndham Grenville, Prime Minister 1806/7 


Diameter 10? inches. Total weight 116 ounces 


“Antique Jewels, Old English Silver, Enamels, etc. 


Valuations for 
Probate, Insurance 


and Division 


XVII 


a a a 


to be opened by the 
Countess of Harewood 


8th to 23rd June 

open 11 a.m. to /.30 p.m. 
except Sundays 
opening day from 5 p.m. 
admission 9s. 

season tickets £1 


under the patronage 
of HM Queen Elizabeth 
the Queen Mother 


antique 
dealers’ 
fair & 


exhibition 


Grosvenor House 
Park Lane, London W.1. 


cRcI 
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By appointment to H.M. the Queen Silversmiths ¢> Jewellers 


A fine pair of small size Soup Tureens 
and Covers London, Geo. III 1770 by 
FP, Butty and N. Dumee 

Weight 133-50 0z 

Length 11’ exclusive of handles 
Height 82” to top of cover 


AoOerEeY & CoO TITe. 165/169 NEW BOND STREET - LONDON _W1 


Telephone: HY De Park 6767 
’Grams: Culleus, London 


XTX 


MENT 
BY APPOINTMENT BY APPOINT! 
ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO H.M. QUEEN 
ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN MOTHER 


ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO THE LATE 
QUEEN MARY 


Rare XVI Century German part gilt Tankard and Cover, Leipzig. Dated 1541. 
From Herzogliche Silberkammer, Dessau, and Collection Dr, Fritz Mannheimer, Amsterdam. 


A Specimen from our Collection of Early Continental Silver 


443, New-Bon®) c/ treet: 
Valuations for Probate, 
Insurance and Division. ae oY 


Telephone: MA Yfair 6261 & 6262 


WILLIAM CLAYTON LTD. 


FINE CHINESE JADE CARVINGS, PORCELAIN AND ORIENTAL WORKS OF ART 


An exceptionally fine translucent White Jade Incense Burner and cover, carved in relief in archaic style with Kylin-mask 
and loose ring handles, the body with T‘ao T‘ieh masks and supported on three mask and paw feet, the cover surmounted 
by a Kylin, the sides with four recumbent rams. Height 8 inches, width 7% inches. Late Eighteenth Century period. 


38 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.| 


TELEGRAMS: WILCLAYTON, LONDON WHITEHALL 1173 | 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


PA UL SMITH 17 THE BULL RING 


EUDEOW 
SHROPSHIRE 


tT FF FOR BOOKS * ¥ 


FAMED CENTRE FOR ART BOOKS 


e A bookshop such as booklovers dream of. There | Ludlow 666 
is no other bookshop, anywhere, to compare 
with a ate Customer’s Letter 
| FOYLES TRAVEL BUREAU ‘Sheraton samehonaty, 
Railway tickets and reservations at station prices Pembroke Table with 
satinwood banding. 
119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 32 by a ae when 
closed. 


| 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines)” 4 Open 9-6 (incl. Sats.) | 


| Nearest station: Tottenham Court Road 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN THE QUEEN MOTHER 
SILVERSMITHS JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS 


CARRINGTON & Co., LTD. 


EsTo 1780 


Total Height II ins. Wt. 30 ozs. 


By Alex. Johnston, London Date 1759 
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BY APPOINTMENT ANTIQUARIES OF 
CHINESE WORKS OF ART 
TO H.M. THE KING OF SWEDEN 


BLUETT & SONS 


ORIENTAL 
WORKS OF ART 


An old Chinese vase, ‘mei p‘ing’ form, porcellanous ware 
with ‘san tsai’ (three colour) decoration; dark blue 
background with turquoise and buff-white floral and 
other ornament. Height 12 inches. Early 16th century. 


48 Davies Street, Brook Street 
London, W.1 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 4018 


Telegrams: Chineceram, Wesdo, London 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 
TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


. HARRIS & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


ls2 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON W.C.1 


Telephones: Museum 2121, 2122 


Telegrams: Artisonne Phone London 


An important Hepplewhite Mahogany Secretaire 
Bookcase. Width 4 ft.1 in. Height 7 ft. 114 in. 


Illustrated in The Connoisseur Concise Encyclopedia 
of Antiques. Vol. 1. Plate xxvi. 


Shewing the fine interior of 
the Secretaire with partridge 
wood veneered fitments. 


Mann & Fleming 
Ltd. 


‘ Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Fine Chippendale gilt Mirror 
52 inches long by 27 inches wide 


ANTIQUES 
‘DECORATIONS 


1208 MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


GROsvenor 2770 
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DMG P 


MANHEIM 


see rt ise wan Ca 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd., 
and Art and Antique Dealers’ League of America 


EARLY BOW PORCELAIN 
Circa 1755 
Graceful figure of a girl holding a posy of flowers 
and the other hand resting on a pot- pourri; 
probably representing the Sense of Smelling. She 
has a pale pink and yellow cloak and a flowered 
robe. The pedestal at her side is decorated 
with coloured encrusted flowers. 10 inches high. 


Please note CHANGE OF LONDON ADDRESS 


LONDON NEW YORK 


Jppe ley Stre 
69 Upper Berkeley Street 46 Bact 57th Street 
Portman Square, W.1 
Telephone: PADdington 6595 New York City 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.M, QUEEN ELIZABETH 
THE QUEEN MOTHER 
FINE ART DEALERS 


LEGGATT 


PARTNERS: 


OSCAR E, JOHNSON 
H. F. J, LEGGATT 
A. E, FRANCIS 
P. A. B. JOHNSON 


ESTABLISHED 1820 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO THE LATE 
QUEEN MARY 

TINE ART DEALERS 


BROTHERS 


A. VIEW OF NAPLES 
by 
ANTONIO JOLI 


Canvas size 254 X 41 inches 


30 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephones: Whitehall 3772 and 3252 


Cables: Leggabros, Piccy, London 


XXV 


E, DEGAS 
Bronze No. 45 (Rewald No. 47) 
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THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 


XIX and XX GENTURY 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 


30 BRUTON STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Cables: 
Mayfair 2250 Drawings London 


Spanish Dancer 
Height 17 inches 


J. HAIM 


& Company 


Tel: MAYfair 6300 


31 Brook Street 
London, WI 


SPECIMEN OF FLORAL 
NEEDLEWORK RUG 


Also large stock 
Fine Aubusson Carpets and Rugs 
of various sizes 


Specialists in Fine Quality 
PLAIN WILTON CARPETS 
pastel shades 


XXVI 


LONDON, $.W.r 3 


THOMAS LUMLEY up et 


= a ~ 
hs ca ce - SS 
ai nis Se 


_ 
Soa 


EAE, x NaS Se: xz ph es Race: aes 
a ee re en ee a aie ane EEE. 
; 4 § = Ter ae Sete. 
me 7 ae nite es hese ba Reaae 


Mother-of-pearl and silver Etui case in the form of a bureau. Made for Queen Anne. 


98 CRAWFORD STREET, LONDON W.1 


MONTAGUE MARCUSSEN, LTD. 


ae sciaaiaeeniarersaieetiaaa 


From the Lady Sybel Grant collection. 


Phone Paddington 3051 


Members of The British 


Antique Dealers’ Association 
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1960 


DENYS WREY 


|LSPIB). 


45 SLOANE STREET 
LONDON S.W.1 


Telephone: BELgravia 1813/4 


PERIOD FURNITURE 
WORKS OF ART 


EXPERT RESTORATION 
OF ANTIQUES 


CREDIT FACILITIES 
are available if required 


An early 19th century Hunting 
Table complete in every detail. 
The semicircular centre-piece 
is not shown in the photograph. 


WE ARE ALWAYS ANXIOUS TO BUY 
FINE ENGLISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


XXVIII 


y T. Holder 


ED LACQUER 


8th Century 
*H‘IEN LUNG PERIOD 


easurements: 
ft. 8 in. wide, 
z in. deep, 

ft. 74 in. high 


mINE ANTIQUE 


i 


LONDON W.1 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


HURNITURE 


WORKS OF ART 


R. L. HARRINGTON LTD. 


(formerly CHRISTY’S OF KENT LTD.) 
120 and 125 MOUNT STREET 


Telephones: 
GROsvenor 1785 & $270 


Cables: 
CHRISANT, LONDON 


icc 


sce 


HICKLENTON & PHILLIPS 
90 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Telephone: MET 8441 
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PHILLIPS & RIXSON 


TE UIC VE NBD 


31 Old Brompton Road 
London, S.W.7 


Kensington 5858 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


An important Sheraton mahogany 
semi-circular commode. Circa 1790 
Width 3 ft. 11? in. Height 3 ft. 2} in. 


W.Wingate x Johnston Wid 
Head office: Established 1815 


91-93 CHARTERHOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 


also at: LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER 
SOUTHAMPTON - BELFAST - PARIS 
NEWCASTLE - GLASGOW - TORONTO 


NEW YORK - MONTREAL =  EYC. 
Packers - Shippers - Insurers 
Custombrokers - Travel Agents 


XXX 


TEMPLE 
WILLIAMS 


LIMITED 


ANTIQUES 


VALUATIONS + WORKS OF ART 


Oe ci : ey 
x aa : ies 

| | 
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a 
VENISON YARD 


HAUNCH OF _V 


BROOK STREETS 


BOND. SPREE 


Ma FINE SET OF BIGHT 
CHIPPENDALE MAHOGANY CHAIRS 


comprising six single chairs and tivo armchairs. 


HAUNCH OF VENISON YARD 
BROOK STREET - LONDON “WI 


MAYFAIR 1486 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


This quaint address is approached by a narrow turning situated 
between Bond Street and South Molton Street. 


XXXI 


EARLY OAK 
FURNITURE, 
ANTIQUE BRASS 
CHANDELIERS 
AND FENDERS 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. ALWAYS IN 
SPOGK 


THE FINEST 
COLLECTION 
OF ANTIQUE 


ER 
ee (CHARLES CASIMIR) 


COUNTRY 142 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 3 Tel: Kensington 7370 


A very rare 17th Century Old 
English broad rimmed Dish, finely 
engraved. From the Countess of 
Ancaster Collection. Diameter 20 
inches. Rim 34 inches. Touch mark 
WW) in a heart. 


Cables: PORCELIQUE LONDON 


BONES 


aD). 
Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Assn. 


156 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephones: 
KENsington 
5272 & 3793 


Finest examples 
7th century Dutch Masters 


GROSVENOR HOUSE 
FAIR 


Stand 88 
June 8-23 


MEISSEN 
PORCELAIN 
(oe WIRE) 


6 DUKES SaeRieea 


Superbly painted by » | AUMESese LONDON? S S23 Wor 
C. F. Herold with 
harbour scenes in 
sepia monochrome, 
crossed swords marks 


in blue underglaze. 


Telephone : Whitehall 7440 
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_ BERENDT ANTIQUES LIMITED 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


67 DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE 
J LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 0929 Telegrams; FIROART, PHONE, LONDON 


A LOUIS XV PERIOD BUREAU-PLAT 
Signed P, FLECHY M.E. 


> 5 ft. 3 in, wide, 2.ft. 9 in. deep, 2. ft. 5 in, high 


SS 
\ 


< 


RENCH A 


ND 


< < 
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“CONTINENTAL XVIII CENTURY FURNITURE 


FLOWERS IN A VASE 
by 
JEAN BAPTISTE MONNOYER 
1634-1699 
Canvas 344 x 27 inches 


In fine carved Frame 


Sa James’s Galleries 


75 Jermyn Street London 


JOHN and RICHARD GREEN 


y) 


75 Jermyn Street, London 


Telephone: Whitchall 9621 


SHIPPING OFF TABLE BAY 
Signed 
THOMAS WHITCOMBE 
1760-1834 


Canvas 473 X 314 inches 


« 


err WerOerURCHASH © FINE OLD MASTER 


— St. James's Galleries 


; + Ml 


PAINTINGS 


St. James’s Galleries 


JOHN and RICHARD GREEN 


75 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: Whitehall 9621 


H. & W. BARRAUD 
1810-1850 
Signed and dated 


Canvas 28 X 36 inches 


In fine carved Frame 


WANTED TO PURCHASE (=n FINEROIlD MASTER PAINTINGS 


MRS. MOWBRAY 
by 
JOHN HOPPNER 
758-1810 
Canvas 293} % 24% inches 
In fine carved Frame 


Collection: The Hon. William J. B. Macaulay 


St. James’s Galleries = - = 75 Jermyn Street London 


 PRIDES of 
LONDON IL 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Tel: BELgravia 3080 


A Hepplewhite chest of 
Gs i ee a = finely figured mahogany 
banded with rosewood - 


3 feet wide 


19 inches deep 


179/180 SLOANE STREET 
S.W.1 


MERCY JEBOULT 


MERCY, D. & G. K. PALMER Member of B.A.D.A. 


FINE-ANTICUERS 


CHARLES WOOLLETT & SON 


(Members of The B.A.D.A. Ltd.) 


Two Triangle period (marked) CHELSEA Goat 
and Bee Jugs, one white and one in colour. 


18th Century MEIssEN Duck Tureen, lid sur- 
mounted by a baby duckling. Circa 1750. 


A very fine English Walnut and Marquetry Cushion Mirror with its original 
cresting. Overall measurements, height to top of cresting 53 X 33 inches wide. 
Formerly in the possession of Sybil Viscountess Monsell at Dumbleton Hall. 


PERROTT HOUSE, PERSHORE, WORCS. 
Telephone: 301 


59/61 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Established 1889 Phone: Welbeck 8664 
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GARRARD ANTIQUES 
Two exceptionally fine * 
clocks by Joseph Knibb 


” BRACKET CLOCK, CIRCA 1685 
A very fine example of Knibb’s 
work, 
Height 13%", excluding handle. 
Ebony veneer case, skeleton dial with 
all minutes numbered, alarm subsid- 


iary dial, and calendar aperture. 
8-day Roman Strike movement. 
Pull quarter mechanism. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS & CROWN JEWELLERS, 
GARRARD & CO. LTD., LONDON 


LONG CASE CLOCK, CIRCA 1690 
This exceptionally fine and rare 
clock is particularly remarkable 
in that it embodies a three-month 
movement, Roman striking, and 
14 pendulum. 

Height 6’ 10”, excluding finial. 
Ebony veneer case with panelled 
door and sides. 10” dial. 


Garrard & Co. maintain one of the most interesting 
collections of antique clocks, silver and jewellery in 
London. The connoisseur will find much to interest 


39 


. ce 
him at De 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown J ewellers 


112. REGENT STREET ~ ‘LONDON - W.1 - TELEPHONE: REGENT 3021 (11 lines) 


XXXIX 


E. G. KENNEDY 


LIMITED 


x 


Old Chinese Porcelain 
and Works of Art 


22 GROSVENOR STREED 
LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MAYfair 5944 
Cables: CHIENLUNG, LONDON 


A Chinese white jade incense burner and cover with russet brown markings, 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


carved with archaic dragon pattern. Ch‘ien Lung period: A.D. 1736-1795. 
Height 5% inches. Length 5 inches. 


MARTIN & Co. Ltd. 
of CHELTENHAM 


GOLDSMITHS AND SILVERSMITHS 
since 1806 


Teapot and Stand . 1792 


dlebiens! 5 5 5 a 5 UP 
Sauce Boat. 2a) L773 
Creams uceee ee COD 


Promenade 


CHELTENHAM 
Telephone 2821 
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An important set of four Queen Anne walnut side-chairs of beautiful colour. The spoon backs are boldly designed, and the carved 
cabriole legs have crescent shaped ornament with serpentine and turned stretchers; the back legs are also cabriole. The seats are 
covered in contemporary, floral needlework on a blue ground. Circa 1710. Height of back 3 ft. 3 in. Width of seat 1 ft. 9 in. 


BY APPOINTMENT ANTIQUE DEALERS TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


MATLLB Te 


MALLETT & SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.1 TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 4527 AND 6738/9 


XLI 


Telephone: Chancery 3248 


J. & W. TWEED 


408-410 LEEDS ROAD 
Tel. 23223 BRADFORD 3 Est. 1903 


(Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


® 


A small 18th century mahogany writing table, of fine 
| colour and original condition; c. 1780; 2 ft. 4 in. 
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WILLIAM WALTER (Antiques) LTD. 


(Office on right hand of entrance to London Silver Vaults) 


LONDON SILVER VAULTS, CHANCERY HOUSE, CHANCERY LANE 
LONDON W.C.2 


Telegrams: Walter Silvavults London 


ANTIQUE SILVER 


Two unusually 
fine George II 
Sauce Boats 


Dates 1733 and 1743 


By Edward Feline 
and Richard Gurney 


OES OE 


HENRY SPENCEK 


& SONS 


ESTABLISHED. 1840 


Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E., M.A. (Cantab), F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
Rupert W. Spencer, M.A. (Cantab), F.A.I. 
H. Michael Spencer, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
L. M. Seymour W. E. Peck, F.A.I. H.-G. P. Spencer 


of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire 


FORTHCOMING COUNTRY HOUSE FURNITURE SALES 


By Henry Spencer & Sons 


May 12th and 13th. At Hooton Pagnell Hall, near Doncaster. 
Two-days sale of Furniture, Porcelain and Objects of Vertu 
(surplus to requirements). By Order of Mrs. Warde-Norbury. 

Catalogues 2/6 each 


In May. At Edwinstowe Hall, Notts. Sale of Furniture 
and Effects (surplus to requirements). 
By Order of Mr. & Mrs. Ringham. 


Henry Spencer & Sons, Auctioneers 
20 The Square, RETFORD, Notts. 


Telephone: 531-2 


4 Paradise Street, SHEFFIELD 1 


Telephone: 25206 (2 lines) 


91 Bridge Street, WORKSOP, Notts. 


Telephone: 3347-8 


te flanquée de deux gros piliers’ by J. B. C. COROT. 1825 Robaut No. 38 Canvas 9 < 14? inches 


OOTH 


Established 1842 


31 BRUTON STREET 


LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 2920 Cables: ‘INVOCATION, London’ 


XLII 


CECIL DAVIS" 3 crosvenor sTREET NEW BOND STREET LONDON WI 


Telephone: 


YSTALDAV Oto (W. Union) Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. GROsvenor 3130 
‘CR : 


Three fine engravings on glass of PRINCESS ANNE, ROBERT LORD CLIVE 
and the Rt. Hon. witLx1Am pitt. Circa 1790. 


SPECIALISTS IN EARLY ENGLISH AND IRISH GLASS 


Pottery and Porcelain 
Small and choice pieces of furniture always in stock 


We shall be exhibiting at our usual Stand (No, 4) at the Antique Dealers’ Fair and Exhibition at Grosvenor House from June 8th to 23rd (1! a.m. to 7.30 p.m.). 


Pratt & Burgess 


LIMITED 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


MELTON COURT 
7 OLD BROMPTON ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.7 


Kensington 8501 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 
CHIMNEY PIECES 


A fine example of an 18th Century Mantelpiece 
in the manner of James Wyatt, delicately carved 
in limewood applied on pine. 


é 


ou... 


Winifred Williams (Antiques) 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Hleissen 


Crinoline Lady with Fan 
Acttial size Circa 1745 


: Colour Films on request 


38 SOUTH STREET, EASTBOURNE, 


Telephone: EASTBOURNE 780 


SUSSEX 


Cables: ANTIQUITY, Eastbourne 


THE 


House of Perez 


An unusual and fine Kirman 


rug from South Persia. Size 
G Wie, We tht, 36 Zo Ite, 16 tiny 
Ref. 49726. Price £148. 


Available at the time of going to press. 


Internationally 
Famous for Fine Carpets 


THE 


House of Perez 


Member of the B.A.D.A, 
112 and 168 BROMPTON ROAD 
LONDON, Deve 
Telephones: KENsington 9878, 9774 & 1917 (112 only) 
Also GLASGOW, BRISTOL & AMSTERDAM 
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Set of Four Seasons 
Winter 
Carlo Cignani, 1628-1719 


Canvas 18 x 24 inches (46 x 61 cm.) 


HAL O’NIANS 


17th and 18th Century Paintings 


3 BUTE STREET 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON S.W.7 
Tel: KEN: 5729 


A. FREDERICKS 


(CHELSEA) LTD 


265-267 Fulham Road 
London SW3 


Flaxman 2188 


Wish to Purchase 
Eighteenth Century English Furniture 
for the Home and Export Markets 


We are exhibiting 
at the 
Antique Dealers’ Fair 
GROSVENOR HOUSE 
Park Lane, London, W. | 
JUNE 8 to 23 
STAND No. 33 


(At the foot of the Grand Staircase) 


HARRODS LTD KNIGHTSBRIDGE LONDON SW | 


An important Chippendale wall! mirror in finely carved gilt wood frame 


HARRODS 


ANTIQUE GALLERIES, THIRD FLOOR 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


Tel SLOane 1234 Cables EVERYTHING HARRODS LONDON 
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1oz. £5.0.0 40z.£88.0 1o0z.£13.0.0 20z.£22.0.0 40z. £38.0.0 


English Decorative Ironwork 1610-1836 


JOHN HARRIS. 154 plates from rare pattern books of the 
period including Jean Tijou, Jores, Bottomley, Taylor, etc. 
4to, £2 2 (ready) 


A Treatise on Japanning and Varnishing 1688 


J. STALKER & G. PARKER. A complete reprint 
of text and plates of this most rare manual. 
Preface by H. D. Molesworth. 4to, £2 2 (April) 


The Universal System of Household 
Furniture 1762 


INCE & MAYHEW. A complete reprint of text and plates 
of this very rare book which rivalled Chippendale’s. 
Preface by Ralph Edwards. 4to, £2 2 (May) 


(U.S.A.: QUADRANGLE BOOKS, CHICAGO) 
These are three new volumes in the Master Hands series. Previous 
volumes are Chippendale Furniture Designs 10s. 6d: Ornamental 
Designs of Chippendale 10s. 6d: Hepplewhite Furniture Designs 10s. 6d. 
(we also have a small reprint of Sheraton at 9s.) 


Louis XVI Furniture 


FRANCIS WATSON. 200 plates of photographs of examples 
from this rich period. Square 8yvo, cloth £2 10 (May) 


Works in Architecture of R. & J. Adam 


JOHN SWARBRICK. A complete reprint of the plates 
to which have been added many photographs. 
Ato, cloth £3 3 (ready) 


Alec Tiranti 


fine art reference books since 1895 
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Jelelatatatolololeleleteloloaloleteteboletetb bok 


BY DIRECTION OF LORD CRANBORNE 


18th Century Chinese Wallpaper 


REMOVED FROM ITS ORIGINAL SETTING 
IN WOODSIDE PLACE 


A beautiful design of flowering trees; 
foliage; birds and garden ornaments 


on a green background, comprising: 


2 pieces size g ft. 6 in. x 7 ft. 
2 pieces size g ft. 6 in. x 8 ft. 
2 pieces size g ft. x 6 ft. 6 in. 
2 pieces size g ft. x 2 ft. 


Also 2 doors and surrounds to fit, as under: 


1 panel door: 7 ft. x 3 ft. 3 in. 
1 panel door: 7 ft. x 3 ft. 3 in. 


The above may be viewed at Hatfield House, Hatfield, 


Hertfordshire, on application to the Curator. 


we cfehecheclecheclecteale chante cheat cheat tee cteteate teat cheat cheat cheat ate teat ate cheat ate cheat ate ake 
echo tectechetectectecte cheat tee cheateate teat ate ateate toate teat ate ate ate cheat ate ateatecteate ate cheat ate teat ate 


Jeletetolololetolololetettotololotat lott atoltaiak 


Diamond star £750 


This is but one splendid example 
from the magnificent collection of original jewellery which can 


be inspected at our Bond Street showroom. 


J.W.BENSON LTD 


25 OLD BOND STRE Ea oO NIDIOINDIWiad 
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Shipping off the French coast 
by EUGENE BOUDIN, 1872 


Fully signed and dated ’72 


Canvas size 144 X 23 inches (37 X 59 cms.) 
Framed size 19} X 28 inches (50 X 72 cms.) 


M. NEWMAN LTD 


Established 1870 Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


43a Duke Street, St. James’s, and 1/3 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHItehall 6068/9 Telegraphic Address: NEWPIC, PICCY, LONDON 


ALIX 


From May 14 - 29, 1960 


IVth ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 


in PARIS 


* 


FOIRE DE PARIS’ — PORTE DE VERSAILLES 


For information, contact: Antique Dealers’ Fair Committee, 11, rue Jean-Mermoz, PARIS BAL. 44-33 


The Parisian Art Gallery 


Drawing “Ma Maison’ by Suzanne Valadon 


PAINTINGS BY MASTERS 


from the impressionists to the 
present time (non-abstract) 


Fine Madame de la Tour 
Antique 34 rue de la Pompe TRO 27-19 


Furniture PARIS 


MATHIEU In the front line of contemporary art 
PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 
GUIETTE DEGOTTEX COMPARD 


PRIMITIVE ART 


Arnaldo POMODORO Gio POMODORO 


BELGIUM BRANCH: GALERIE INTERNATIONALE D’ART CONTEMPORAIN 
44, Bd. de Waterloo — BRUXELLES 253, rue Saint-Honoré — PARIS | — Téléphone Opéra 32-29 
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URNITURE TAPESTRIES EXCAVATION PIECES IVORIES HARD-STONES 


SECRETARY OF THE LOUIS XVI PERIOD, 
SIGNED BY ‘TOPINO' 


me te AERA DIR GOLIES ARTAIN: 30°AVENUE DE FOPERA PARIS. OPE. 22-50 


PAINTINGS 


and 


DRAWINGS 


ANCIENT 


and 


MODERN 


= f > 
GALERIE ABDY 


8, Rue de DURAS (facing the Palais de I'Elysee) ANJOU 25-99 
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ANDRE MAVON 


OBJETS D’ART 
and 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
XVIIIth Century 


238 Faubourg Saint Honore 


Phone CARnot 22-43 


PARIS 


RENE WEILLER 


1S RUE LAMENAIS 
PARIS 8® Tel: BALZAC 43-46 
FURNITURE, CHAIRS, TAPESTRIES, 18th Century BRONZES 


PREVIEWS Inc. 


52, AVENUE DES CHAMPS-ELYSEES 
PARIS 


TEL. ELY 40.91 


153 Victoria Street, London S.W.| 


P | 
CHATEAU DE LA ROCHE-FOT X¥th CENTURY NOBLEMAN’S DOMAIN Tel. TATE GALLERY 1997 


The International Real 


Estate Clearing House 


LAND - ESTATES - APARTMENTS 


CHATEAU CHAMPREMAULT. LUXURIOUS XVilih CENTURY RESIDENCE 


PUBLIC AUCTION SALE 
IN PARIS 


Auctioneer: 


Me. ETIENNE ADER, 12 rue Favart. Paris 


TWENTY-SIX PRECIOUS 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 
of the XIII to the XVII Century 


HOTEL DROUOT. Salle No. | | 
EE alias _| Pierre de Regaini 


PORCELAINS - ANTIQUE GIFTS - FAIENCES 


Experts: BOXES -— FANS - CURIOSITIES 
MM. LEFEVRE & GUERIN, 12% govuLevarp ssINT CrRMAIN XVIIth and XVIIIth century 


Vilin and ¥ in century 
ureday. 16 June. 196 PA R | S y ke 


Public’ exposition in New York from 23 to 26 May at 6. RUE DE BEAUNE 
HL P. KRAUSS. 16 East 46th Strect elk eleiaes + £967 


Lie = 


Hétel Drouot. Salle No. 1. Th 


Public View 


HEIM 


109 FAUBOURG SAINT HONORE 


PARIS 


Phone: Bal 22-38 


PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS 
OLD MASTERS 


‘Portrait d Homme’ 
Canvas 21 cm. * 16 cm. 
by CORNEILLE DE LYON 


r aah 
a ir 5 ee 


Set of Four Hungarian Candlesticks 
Papa, c. 1725. 6 inches high 


In Paris, very close to the Champs Elysées, a beautiful 
XVIT Century Private Mansion 


An exceptional opportunity 


FOR SALE AT 16c Grafton Street, W.1 
ll. PA S “G H ve EB R Telephone: Hyde Park 1597 
THE PARIS ESTATE AGENT FOR : 
HISTORIC PROPERTIES Antique English and Continental Silver + Old Sheffield Plate 


7 rue d’Aguesseau Telephone: Anjou 35-84 
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LIV 


6 miles from Paris 


ENGHIEN-les-BAINS 


the hydropathic establishment of Paris 


MAESPAMOUS CASINO 


beside the lake 


THEATRE 
RESTAURANT DE LA PERGOLA 
GRAND HOTEL DES BAINS 


ko & * * LUXE 
20 minutes from the Place de Opéra are to be found 
all the facilities and attractions of a provincial spa 


THE GREAT SEASON OF ENGHIEN 
(from Sth June to 5th July) 


TELEPHONE: 964.08.60 (5 LINES) 


Open from Ist April to 3lst December 


Tz‘ii. Chon pottery vase 
Sung (960-1270) 


CT 1LOo & C= 


Ancient Chinese Art 


48 Rue de Coutcelles 
PARIS 


41 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 
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KENYA 
NATIONAL GALLERY 


The Kenya National Gallery requires a 
Resident Director with Gallery or Museum 
experience, capable of organising permanent 
and loan exhibitions and the care and main- 
tenance of works of art. Promotional and 
lecturing ability essential. This is a new 
undertaking requiring drive and_ vision. 
Salary £1500—-£2000 per annum (depending 
on age and qualifications), free accommo- 
dation and overseas leave every three years 
with paid return passages. If married, wife 
could be considered for separate appointment 
as Secretary at £600 per annum. Apply by 
airmail, stating age, experience, qualifications 
and availability to: 


THE KENYA NATIONAL GALLERY 
P.O. BOX 5337 NAIROBI, KENYA 


ARTHUR CHURCHILL LID 


22-32 Harrow Road, London, W.2 


WNGWIL 


x 


A mammoth Goblet, 123 inches high, trumpet bowl, engraved 
shamrock border and fruiting vine, inscribed: 
‘THE GLORIOUS & IMMORTAL MEMORY OF KING WILLIAM III’. 
C. 1740-50. 


LVI 


STADTWALDGURTEL 32 


COLOGNE 


(Illustrated catalogue free on request) 


F. NERLY (1807-1878) VENICE 23 x 38 inches 
| 
| 
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Serpentine fronted 
mahogany sideboard 


of small size 


and good colour 
Length 3 11° 
Depth 2° 14° 


Valuations for 


insurance and probate 


MAPBE SSC COsiIae : 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON .- TEL: EUS 7000 
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(Above) A very rare Irish Provincial 
Bowl bearing the mark of William 
Clarke of Cork. Circa 1715. In 
perfect original condition, the 
Bowl is plain and rests on a 
circular foot, and is marked with 
the original weight. Height 4 inches, 
diameter 74 inches. 

Weight 15 ounces. 


ANTIQUE SILVER FROM IRELAND 


Antique Silver Dish Ring or Potato Ring, peculiar to Irish Silver, with Antique 

Waterford Glass Fruit-Dish. By Daniel Popkins, Dublin, circa 1758, it bears a 

clear and distinct Hall Mark, and is embossed, chased and pierced, having delight- 

ful figures of children, birds and dogs interlaced into a delicate pattern. Height 
4 inches, diameter 73 inches. Weight 19 ounces. 


(Right) Rare Irish 
hexagonal Bowl and 
Cover by John Clifton, 
Dublin 1714. This 
beautiful specimen of 
Irish Silver has been on 
loan to the National 
Museum, Dublin. It is 
fully hallmarked on base 
of Bowl and on Cover. 
Height 63 inches. 
Weight 84 ounces. 


(Left) Antique Silver 
circular Salver by 
Henry Daniel, Dublin 
1732. The Salver rests 
on three feet. 
Diameter 16 inches. 
Weight 63 ounces. 


LOUIS WINE 


Fine Art Dealers, Jewellers and Silversmiths 


31 & 32 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN 


(Above) Pair of Antique ot 

cast Candlesticks by | 

celebrated Huguenot Silversmiy 
Pierre Harache, and dated Lon# 
1699. With perfect Hall Mau 

Of baluster form, the spread 
foot is concave in section ¢ 
shaped in an irregular octagi 
Height 6 inches. Weight 20 oune 


Established 1840 


Tel: Dublin 73865 


SPRING 


EXHIBITION 


OF FINE 


DUTCH, FLEMISH AND ITALIAN 


OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 


APRIL 26-— MAY 28 


Still-life and Flower Paintings, Landscapes, River Scenes, 
Seascapes, Interiors, Portraits 
by 
Canaletto, Francesco Guardi, fan Davidsz de  Heem, 
Jan van Goyen, fan Brueghel de Velours, B. van der Ast, 
Ambrosius Bosschaert, Gaspar Netscher, fean Baptiste Monnoyer, 


David Teniers, van Valkenborch, Quentin Matsys, Bernardo Dadd., 
Giov. B. Piazetta, Meindert Hobbema, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue 3s. 6d. post free 


LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY 


13 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: Whitehall 9349 
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Who are today’s patrons? 


ODAY, many of the chief patrons of the Arts are leading 
men in industry and commerce. They are important 
collectors of fine things either for themselves or for their offices 
and they are in the happy position of being able to buy what 
they admire. They appreciate too that a fine work of art is an 
investment that will keep its value. 


Make certain, therefore, that your announcements appear 


regularly in the pages of THE FINANCIAL TIMES. You can be 
certain that a large and influential audience will see them. 
THE FINANCIAL TIMES caters for all who are interested in the world of 


art. Denys Sutton, the well-known authority, ts a regular contributor to 


® 
; 
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its pages. 


Connoisseurs who mean business for you — read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


every da ly 


SIDNEY HENSCHEL, ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR, BRACKEN HOUSE, 10 CANNON STREET, LONDON, EC4 
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Hyde Park 4711 


In colour or monochrome 


our photographs sell your goods 


WALLACE HEATON LTD. 
127 New Bond St., London, W.1. MAY fair 7511 


DORSET GAL L-E ReRES 
J. A. FREDERICKS 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


WISHES TO PURCHASE 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


49 DORSET STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.I 


Welbeck 8934 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR 


COINS AND MEDALS 


especially for collections. 10th Edition Catalogue 
of English Coins, 9/3. Specimen Bulletin 6d. 


B.A. SEABY LTD., 65 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 


JACQUES ROUAULT GALLERIES 


(INCORPORATING de FRESNES OF AYRSHIRE) 
ANTIQUES and OBJETS D’ART GESSNOGK GAS TLE 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
GALSTON 


FINE FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

OAK FURNITURE AYRSHIRE Galston 314 
EXPORTERS 


Trade enquiries invited 


P. H. GILLINGHAM 
M.B.A.D.A. Ltd. 
Antiques and Works of Art 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 
Speciality: Old English Cottage Furnishing 
8 CHERTSEY STREET ‘LYNDHURST’ LONDON ROAD 


GUILDFORD GUILDFORD 
Telephone: 5750 Telephone: 61952 


C. & D. OO DONOGHUE 
e e 
Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Lid. 


FINE STOCK OF ENGLISH CHINA 


12 Victoria Parade, TORQUAY. Devon 
Telephone: 3567 


GANDER & WHITE LTD. 


25 CHEVAL PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD 


LONDON, S.W.7 
Telephone: KNightsbridge 0646/8 


Antiques, Furniture 
and Works of Art 


PACKED & 


SHIPPED 


to all parts of the World 
OVERSEAS HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS 


AT STAND 87 
ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 
Grosvenor House 


PACKING WAREHOUSE ADDRESS 


EMPRESS PLACE 
LILLIE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.6 


Telephone: FULham 0309 


LXI 


S. J. SHRUBSOLE 


Member of the Art and Antique Dealers’ League of America 


ANTIQUE SILVER 


An unusual! George II Coffee Pot. 9 inches high. 
London 1745, by William Williams. This type 
of Coffee Pot is very seldom found on feet. 


Our varied stock is always of 
interest to the discriminating buyer. 


| LONDON NEW YORK 

| AS Maseutnt Street 104 East 57th Street 
W.C.1 New York City 

| HOLborn 2712 Plaza 3-8920 


London Showroom one minute from the British Museum 
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ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO POP hin 
seb ine nay oe AGT, AC TLE 


will sell by Auction at 


11 a.m. on Wednesday, May [8th, 1960 
IMPORTANT BOOKS 


from the Collection of E.M. Hodgkins, by Direction of the 

Executors of H. Rothbarth, deceased, Dr. C. W. Barber, 

deceased, The Reverend H. E. Gaussen Will Trust, and 
from other private libraries. 


including 


ART BOOKS FROM THE I7th to 
20th CENTURY 


Inventory of the Collection of Objets d’Art of Monseigneur 
Le Dauphin 1689 (Phillips Manuscript No. 825), Private 
Printings of the J. P. Pierpont Morgan Collection, etc. 


ON VIEW: MAY 16th and 17th 


Catalogues 6d 


Huyjea 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


DEGAS 123 x 92 inches 
20 Hanover Square, London, W. | 


19 Cork Street, Old Bond Street 


Mayfair 3771 
REGent 7984-5 LONDON, W.1 
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The General Trading Company 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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A fine Regency rosewood cabinet inlaid with brass having original 


brass grille doors. 38 inches wide, 1s inches deep, 41 inches high 


THE GENERAL TRADING CO (MAYFAIR) LTD 1-5 Grantham Place Park Lane (Piccadilly end) Wi Grosvenor $762 
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FINE TAPESTRIES, 
SAVONNERIE and 
AUBUSSON 
CARPETS, 
NEEDLEWORK 


and BROCADES, 
ENGLISH and 
FRENCH 
FURNITURE 


French Needlework 
rug in various shades 
of ivory, sky-blue, 
black and coral. 

19th Century. 

Size 8 ft. x 5 ft. 


6. 


THE CONNOISSEUR, June, 1960 


70 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.I 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) Telephone: HY De Park 5288 
(and at 36 HIGH STREET, OXFORD) Telephone: Oxford 4197 


SYDNEY L. MOSS 


Fine Old Chinese Ceramics 
and Works of Art 


A Chinese porcelain ginger jar decorated 
with panels of flowers and utensils in 
brilliant Famille Verte enamels. K‘ang Hsi 
period. A.D. 1662-1722. Height including 
wood cover and stand 94 inches. 


Established 1910 MAY fair 4670 
81 DAVIES STREET 
LONDON, W.1 
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HOLMEKS 


‘MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD 


Een eee were 


4s 
Lhe peered, 


Antique Silver Cake Basket 
London Hallmark 1771. 16 inches long 
Makers: Louisa Courtauld and George Cowles 


= Guide to 
; Marks of Origin on 
British and 
Irish Silver Plate 


eae COLLECTIONS OR SINGLE PIECES TRADE ENQUIRIES 


to 
the Year 1954 


Old Sheficia Pate PURCHASED INVITED 


Makers’ Marks 
1743—-1860 


HOLMES ) A BOOK ON HALLMARKS 
2 poe cae ( 7s. 3d. post free 
LONDON. W.1. l 


HOLMES LTD., 29 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


fir Only Address) Telephone; HYDE PARK 1396 
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CONNOISSEUR REGISTER ADVERTISEMENTS : 


GARRARD & CO. offer the most generous prices for any jewellery, gold 
or silver you are prepared to dispose of. Consignments sent to 112 Regent 
Street, London W.1 will be valued the day received, and an offer sent with- 
out obligation by return. 


i Id 
WANTED TO PURCHASE: Colt Revolvers, American Arms, O 
fine Duelling Pistols, Old Sheffield Hunting Knives. ROBERT ABELS, 


860, Lexington Avenue, New York. 


DUNNINGS ANTIQUES, M.B.A.D.A., Specialists in purchasing and 
selling Ships’ Figureheads; Hour glasses; Sundials; Globes; Pistols ; 
Lanterns; dated Metalwork; unusual Carvings. Holywell Hill, St. Albans 
51065. 


SHOE REPAIRS BY POST. All types of footwear repaired and re- 
furbished by skilled craftsmen in seven days. Specialized department for 
fitting new heels to fashion shoes. Attractive prices. Details of this exclusive 
valeting service from: COOMBES (Dept. P9) P.O. BOX 6, HARRO- 
GATE, YORKS. 


WANTED: Suits armour, guns, swords, cannon, weapons of any type, 
oak-panelling. J. MULRANEY, 293 Sunrise Highway, Lynbrook, New 
York. 


WANTED: Private collector desires Indo-Portuguese furniture or any 
Indian works of art, embroidery, etc. Box No: 7153. 


HISTORIC HOUSES 


Corsham Court 


(Lord Methuen, R.A.) between 
Chippenham and Bath 


The State Rooms are open to the 
public on Sun., Wed. and Thurs., 
May - Oct.: and on every day 
except Tuesdays, 15 July - 15 
Sept.: also Bank Holidays. 
Elizabethan; Georgian State Rooms. 
Famous collection Old Masters 
including Vandyck’s ‘Betrayal’ and 
XVIII th century furniture. 


By permission of Her Grace, Helen, Duchess of Northumberland, G.C.V.O., C.B.E. 
Near GUILDFORD (OPEN TO 
Albur y Park SURREY VISITORS 


including The Duchess’ Boudoir, Library, Dining Room, Drawing Room and Music 
Room, containing a very fine collection of Old Masters and Antique Furniture. 


Attractive Gardens and Grounds, and Early Norman Church. 
Teas served in Tapestry Hall during Summer period. 


Daily, including Sundays, 1.30—5 p.m., 2/6. Children under 15, 1/-. 
Dogs will not be admitted. 


Enquiries to: The Secretary, Albury Park, Near Guildford, Surrey. Telephone: Shere 16 


PRs iach hte et a he FS 


Castle Howard - York 


Built by VANBRUGH, 1699-1726 for the 3rd Earl of Carlisle, the house 
is approached by 250-year-old lime and beech avenues. It is set in 
rolling parkland, landscaped with two lakes, Vanbrugh’s exquisite 
Temple of the Four Winds (recently restored), bridges, fountains, 
obelisks, pyramids, and the greatest private Mausoleum in England. 
CASTLE HOWARD contains a famous collection of pictures, much 
fine furniture—English, Dutch, French, Italian and Chinese, great 
services of Chelsea and Dresden china, English and Flemish tapestries, 
ancient and Renaissance statuary and objets d’art, and a noble Chapel. 


OPEN: Easter Sunday to Sunday, 2nd October. Sundays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays: 1.45-5.15 p.m. Also Tuesdays in Fune, Fuly, August: 
1.45-5.15 p.m. Also Bank Holiday Mondays: 11.30 a.m.-5.30 p.m. and 

the following Tuesdays: 1.45-5.15 p.m. 

Admission: Adults 2s. 6d. Children 1s. 6d. Special terms for 
parties arranged in advance. Also Connoisseur and Photographic 
days: Saturday, 4th, 11th, 18th, 25th June and 2nd July, Adults 5s. 0d. 
Children 2s. 0d. Car Park Free Qualified Guides in attendance 

Refreshments and Teas in the Grecian Hall 


CAML CPRRID CAWAS CAWRD CAND CAMA D 
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AUTOGRAPHS WANTED: Top cash prices paid for original letters 
and documents of famous persons. Charles C. Hamilton Autographs, 
Inc., 25 East 53rd Street, New York 22, New York. EL 5-3464-5-6. 


eee ee ee oe 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS, all periods. Write for illustrated 
lists. Satisfaction guaranteed, home and overseas. Old Hall Gallery 
Limited, Iden, Rye, Sussex. 


NCGS Ee 
WANTED: Russian Enamel Pieces. Write A. E. Turcone, 298 Broadway, 
Providence, R.I., U.S.A. 


et ea ee 
YE OLDE TYMES 27 High Street, Clacton-on-Sea. Comprehensive 
stock of Antique Furniture, Jewellery, Silver, Plate and China. Personal 
visits invited; Trade enquiries welcomed. Telephone: Clacton 800. 


MERRION ANTIQUE SHOP (Harold P. Caplin), 1 Lower Merrion 
Street, Dublin; invites enquiries about Silver, Sheffield Plate, China, 
Jewellery, Glass, Bronzes, etc. 


Haddonfield, New Jersey: SANSKI GALLERY, 50 Tanner Village. 
Fine early American and European paintings, drawings and sculpture 
bought, sold, restored. 


FOR SALE: Toby Jugs; Horse Groups, Dick Turpin, Tom King, etc. 
Rockingham figures. Bacchus Wine Jug; Bristol coffee set; six Sheffield- 
plated Salts in case; Jacobite firing glass; Charles II oak cabinet; 
Tudor chair; Maundy Money, etc. Famille Rose items. Cotton, Upton 
Cross, Liskeard, Cornwall, England. 


WANTED: The Connoisseur issue No: 210, 1919 to complete set. Please 
write to Box No: 7154. 


WANTED: Antique hour-glass in working condition. Details to Box 
No: 7155. 


BINDERS for your Connoisseurs! And you can do it yourself. Two 
Binders take a year’s issues. Strongly made, they are of red leather-cloth, 
with rounded corners, the name The Connoisseur gold-blocked on the 
spine. Price each 16s. 6d. ($2-39) inclusive of postage, packing and 
insurance. Extra blocking on the spine ‘January to June 19. .’ ‘June to 
December 19. .’ costs an additional Is. 3d. (17 cents) per binder. Order 
Srom The Belgrave Library, 22 Armoury Way, London S.W.18. 


A Vacancy exists with famous Bond Street business for a well-educated 
salesman with experience in Interior Decoration and knowledge of 
period furniture. Applicants should not be over 45 years of age and should 
write giving full details of education, experience and salary required to 
Box No: 7156. 


AUTOGRAPHS: W. G. Grace, Singh, Sousta, Wellington, Peel, 
Gladstone, Pitt, Churchill, Disraeli, Byron, Longfellow, Clinton, 
Cleveland, McKinley, Washington Irving. Offers? Box No: 7157. 


WANTED: A set of real Jade Chessmen, preferably antique. Reply to 
Box No: 7158. 


J. W. BENSON OF BOND STREET LONDON, wish to advise 
readers of The Connoisseur May issue, that the diamond Spray Brooch 
shewn on page 30 is priced at £850 and not £795 as advertised. 


PHOTO-STAMPS made from your negative or print are attractive, 
novel, economical and a positive AID TO SALES. Details and samples 
on request to: Photo-Stamps Ltd., 12 Manette Street, London W.1. 


LOUIS XNI CLOCK, circa 1632 by German of Paris. Only known ex- 
ample in existence. Once owned by Burmese Royalty. Box No: 7159. 


CHESS SETS WANTED: Private collector desires to purchase sets of 
unusual interest. Robert Bloch, 68 Heather Avenue, San Francisco 18, 
California. ‘ 


WANTED: Antique Watches. All types. Need not be in running condi- 
tion. Write Box No: 7160. 


BOOKS WANTED: High prices paid for ‘Old Pewter’ by Cotterell and 
‘The Dictionary of English Furniture’ 1954. W. D. John, 4 St. John’s 
Road, Newport, Monmouth. 


ANTIQUE MAHOGANY DINING TABLE 6 ft. 4 in. by 4 ft., re- 
movable centre leaf, two pedestals, eight brass lion-claw feet. Offers to: 
Horrocks, 294 Braunstone Lane, Leicester. 

LL 


Register advertisements are $2.00 for 15 words (minimum), and thereafter 10 cents 
per word, which must be prepaid and mailed to THE CONNOISSEUR, 21 
EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. Addresses or Box Numbers 
must be inserted, and replies to the latter should be clearly marked with the 


Box Number. The Proprietors of The Connoisseur accept no responsibility for any 
sales effected. 
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An elegant Adam period finely 
carved Statuary marble Chimneypiece 


with dark grey marble grounds 


LENGTHS ORSHELEa 5302 
TOVAE HENGE ls. 4S 
OPENING WIDTH. . 3’ 94” 
OPENING HEIGHT 


T. CROWTHER & SON 


(T. CROWTHER & SON, LTD.) 


2782 NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, LONDON, S.W.6 
Telephone: FULham 1375-7 Cable Address : ANTIQUITY, LONDON 


Members of The British B | G eC S 


Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. of M AID E NHE AD 


26, 28, 30, 32 HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 


Antique Indo-Ispahan 
4 Early 16th Century 
Size 6 ft.7 in. x 4 ft. 5 in. 

(Late of Crawford Street) 


Specialist in Selected Antique 
Carpets, Rugs and Tapestries 


ARTISTIC REPAIRS 

TO ALL KINDS OF 

TAPESTRIES AND 
CARPETS 


Valuations for All Purposes 


71-73 KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
BeLerave 1886/9 LONDON, S.W.1 


Telegrams: ARTPERSAN, Knights, London 
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ESTABLISHED 1866 


Open all day on Saturdays 


Avery fine pair of Chippen- 
dale Gainsborough chairs, 
shaped backs, carved cabriole 
legs, terminating in Spanish 
reverse scroll feet. 


Six Showrooms of Antique 
Furniture and Silver 


TEL. (3 LINES) 223, 963-964 
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JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, SALISBURY Pencil drawing, size 42 x 7% inches 


Collections: Maria Louisa Constable, Isabel Constable, R. A. Thompson, Esq., Mrs. Bell Duckett 


FRANK T. SABIN 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


Prete RUTLAND GATE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE) S.W.7 


Phone: KEN 4914 & 9989 Cables: SABINUS London 


THROUGHOUT MAY, EXHIBITION OF EARLY RAILWAY PRINTS 


er Se ae ee eee sie 


WILLIAM TRAIES, 1789-1872 A ROMANTIC RIVER LANDSCAPE Canvas 20 x 27 inches. Signed 


KNOEDLER 


Established 1846 


Old and Contemporary Masters 


LONDON NEW YORK PARIS 
34 St. James’s Street 14 East 57th Street 22 Rue des Capucines 
S.W.1 INR ORS: 2S 
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HEPPLEWHITE SUITE OF BOOKCASES 

Comprising of a Breakfront 10 ft. 6 in. wide 

by 7 ft. 9 in. high and a pair of Cabinets 
5 ft. 3 in. wide by 7 ft. 9 in. high. 


R. F. LOCK 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


152 BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephone: Kensington 3221 


Specialist in Fine Bookcases 


A COMPLETE SET OF SIX 
EXTREMELY RARE AND IMPORTANT 
WALL PANELS 


for mural decoration 


Painted by 


DIONYS VAN NIJMEGEN (1705-98) 


Dionys van Nijmegen, the son and pupil of Elias (1667-1755), 
was born in Rotterdam, and followed his father’s example 
in painting emblematical and historical subjects for the saloons 


of mansions in Holland. 


Panel sizes—all 9 ft. 7 in. high; of varying width—5 ft. 3 in.: 
Gut woul ea Alea nee grits ines 47 tts LOmn, 


Several complete finely-carved panelled rooms of oak and 
pine are available, Historical suits of armour, Refectory tables, 


etc., on which information may be obtained from: 


M. ADAMS-ACTON 


37 Palace Gate 
Kensington, W.8 


Telephone: Knightsbridge 9058 


SIXTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION 


Barbizon School 


May 4th — June 11th 


HAZLITT GALLERY 


4 Ryder Street, St. James's, S.W.1 


Whitehall 6821 


J. F. Millet, 1814-1875 


GREGORY & CO. 


(BRUTON STREET) LTD. ESTABLISHED 1823 


2? BRUTON STU BERKELEY SOUARE 
LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONES: TELEGRAMS: 


MAYFAIR 2608/9/0 GREGCO, WESDO 
MAYFAIR 2066 LONDON 
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An elegant Queen Anne Walnut wing chair frame, the 
upholstery in contemporary needlework, of soft colours 
the wings in moss green silk velvet. 


> 


One of a pair of Chippendale carved and gilt mirror frames. 


A Chippendale pie crust tea table. 
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138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
AND AT LLANDUDNO 
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Spray of Holly in engraved gold, Siberian nephrite 
leaves, purpurine berries, in a rock crystal jar carved 
to give the impression of water, by Carl Fabergé. 


Pale green bowenite carving of a Striated agate Kiwi by Fabergé with diamond 
Frog by Fabergé with olivine cyes. eyes and carved gold legs bearing initials 
of chief workmaster Henrik Wigstrém. 


This is one of a pair of urns, 30 inches 
tall, made of mahogany, the painted 


decoration in the manner of Cipriani, 
the borders inlaid and the base and finial 
carved. Adam period. Highest quality. 


Porcelain, silver, fabrics 
and furniture 
American and English 


Ginsburg & Levy 


ANTIQUARIANS SINCE 1901 


815 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES : Inc 


AMERICA’S LEADING 
AUCTION FIRM FOR 


Fine & Lil and 


Vilerary Property 


The Parke-Bernet Building, 76th to 77th Street on Madison 
Avenue, with four floors devoted to its activities. 


A large staff of specialists, luxurious exhibition 
rooms, authoritative, finely printed catalogues, 
and a following of important and wealthy collec- 
tors throughout the world have established the 
PaRKE-BERNET GALLERIES as the leading firm 
of its kind in the United States for antique furni- 
ture, tapestries, rugs, silver, porcelains, paintings, 
sculptures, rare books, manuscripts, jewelry and 
other personal property at auction. Among the 
most important collections sold at Parke-Bernet 
recently were the Mrs. John E. Rovensky, Georges 
Lurey, Arnold Kirkeby and Thelma Chrysler 
Foy, totalling an aggregate of nearly $9,000,000. 


If You Are a Potential Bidder: our monthly 
Bulletin will be airmailed without charge. 


If You Contemplate Selling: rates and other 
pertinent information available through corres- 
pondence. Address 
Lesuir A. Hyam, President 
Louis J. Marion, Executive Vice- President 


Mary VANDEGRIFT, ANTHONY N. BADE 
Vice- Presidents 


Max BaARTHOLET, Secretary and Treasurer 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc. 
980 Madison Avenue, New York 21 
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James Graham & Sons 


Established in New York since 1857 


A pair of finely-wrought Silver 
Candlesticks by CARL FABERGE in 
a fitted wooden case, fully signed. 
From the Collection of H.I.H. 

the Grand Duke Alexis of Russia. 

11 inches high. 


/ ‘s diragyd 

Landscape with Figures and Cattle by £ 
FRANCESCO ZUCCARELLI, R.A., 18th Century. ' if 
Formerly in the Collection of Sir Timothy 


Calvert Eden, 23 x 33 inches. 


A rare and important Writing Desk, 


Bureau a Pente, with marquetry of various 


4 1 woods, signed by the Master, 
yb JEAN FRANCOIS HACHE of Grenoble. 
' Circa 1760. 42 x 20 X 36 inches high. 
¥ 
ie 
Y 


rotd Madison Avenue, New York 


SMITH & WATSON 


20 EAST 551 ST., NEW YORK 22 - PLAZA 3-1462 


MAKERS OF FINE FURNITURE 


i eee 


BLACK AND GOLD REGENCY HEADBOARD 


From a large collection on view 


BROCHURE ON REQUEST 
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NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


FINE PAINTINGS 


‘Una Viega’ 
by 
ANTONIO PUGA 
(Active, Spain 16 50-60) 


Size 572 X 423 inches 


15 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK, 
N.Y. 


Q 
y 
\ Anniversary 
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MASTAI> 


NATIONAL CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 
of 
THE U.S. ART & ANTIQUE TRADE 


Volume VII, 1960 
Now in Preparation 


* 


ART MUSEUMS 
ART and ANTIQUE DEALERS (48 classifications) 
AUCTION PRICES (Paintings, 1957-60) 


* 
PRICE $20.00 


MASTAI PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
21 East 57th Street, New York 22 
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oebes are shown on the ever 
lorful flame vine. This is 
only Doughty model showing 
aby bird. A most outstanding 
1 desirable model. Height 10”. 


Old Science Hill Chapel 


The Bewick’s Wrens are shown 
n the colorful yellow jasmine. 
very natural creation with one 


THE FAMOUS 
DOUGHTY BIRDS 


The Gnatcatchers are one of Miss 
Doughty’s mest graceful and ap- 
pealing models. The soft-gray 
color of this bird is complemented 
by white dogwood. Height 1114”. 


Shown here are only four models of the famous porcelain birds modeled by 
Miss Dorothy Doughty of Cornwall, England and fired by the famous 
Royal Worcester Factory. 


Each pair of birds is exquisitely done in life size and natural color; each 
minute feature is carried out in painstaking detail and they are so realistic 
that they seem ready to chirp. 


In twenty-five years only twenty-nine different models have appeared on 
the market; so intricate is the study and process of creation. Only one 
master mold is made of each subject and the birds are made in such 
limited quantities that they immediately become a collectors’ item. When 
the established maximum quantity is reached, the original mold is destroyed 
and they will never be made again! 


Because of their great beauty and life-like detail, and because of their 
limited number, we feel they are one of the best investments ever 

offered the American public in this particular field of art. Nothing 
has been done anywhere in the world io compare since the 
eighteenth century. 


* 
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Write us for particulars on models now available. 


The Oven Birds (so called because of 
its nest) is the only pair shown with 
varied foliage. Hen appears on wild 
orchid; cock on dwarf iris. Height 11”. 


Wakefield-Scearce Galleries 


(on the main road (U. S. 60) between Louisville and Lexington) Shelbyville, Kentucky 


DUVEEN 


Masterpieces of 
PAINTING SRC UULIP IMU RE. PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE TAPESTRIES 


GOTRIC : RENAISSANCE : FIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


DUVEEN BROTHERS INC. 


18 EAST 79 STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


eS Bee 


i sige collection of Old English Furniture always to be s seen at 
_ 8 EXHIBITION ROAD SOUTH KENSINGTON LONDON S.W.7 
Tel: KENsington 2128 Cables: Grosefold c 
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cs O’'HANA GALLERY 


13 COS LLAGE, GROSVENOR SOIL NRE, OWI 


Grosvenor 1562 


— 


EXHIBITION 


of an 


IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF 
PASTELS AND DRAWINGS 


of the 


BLUE PERIOD 


1900-1904 
and 


TWENTY-FOUR BRONZES 


a complete set executed 


in 1945 


by 


PICASSO 


JUNE 22nd - JULY 3lst 


\ + 
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4 CELES TINA 9+ X 11 inches 


CHILDREN AND ANIMALS, Bronzes, Drawings by 


leJoGeILite) et 


MAY 3rd - 2lst 


SUMMER EXHIBITION GiexbeCe x CENTURY MASTERS 


a 


=z JUNE 22nd - SEPTEMBER [5th 


; pe. LXXXI 
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SALE BY AUCTION 


of internationally important collection 


18th & 19th CENT. CHINA, LUSTRE & RESIST 
WARE, BRISTOL and WATERFORD GLASS, 
EARLY ENGLISH HALL-MARKED SILVER 
and other Objects of Art, the property of the late 


MRS. C.-SHEDDEN LAIDLAW 


(nee Matilda Corby, of 142 Bedford Koad, Toronto, Canada) 


Illustrated above are some typical pieces from this distinguished 
collection comprising over 500 lots of early English China— 
Worcester, Chamberlain’s Worcester, Spode, Derby, Coalport, 
Davenport, Rockingham and others, including over 70 complete 
dinner, tea and dessert services. Over 550 lots of Lustre and 
Lustre Resist Ware covering the entire period of production with 
examples, in mint condition, from practically all known manu- 
factories. Over 450 lots of Bristol and Waterford and other 
glassware including suites of stemware with finger bowls and 
wine glass coolers in blue, green and amethyst; tantalus and 
decanter stands complete. Over 250 lots of early English and 
Georgian hall-marked silver by Hester Bateman, Paul Storr, 
Robert Hennell, William Cripps, Thomas Gilpin and others. 
17th and 18th Century English furniture and mirrors. Waterford 
Chandelier and brackets. Genuine Sheffield plate. Girandoles and 
Lustre vases. Papier Maché and Tortoiseshell trays, caddies, 
screens. Over 2600 lots to be sold in detail and by collections at least 
400 lots of importance in any of the great markets of the world. 


For the complete “1 write for FRE E booklet. 
SALE—Weeks of May 16th and 23rd-—2 Sessions 


daily at 2 p.m. and 8 p.m.—VIEW daily from 
Friday, May 13th until time of sale. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES ros. Airmail free. 


WARD-PRICE, LTD. 


28 COLLEGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 
TELEPHONE Walnut 3-9876 CABLES “ 


aidlaw Story” 


W enoben”, Toronto 
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Old 


Masters 


Krieghoff and the Early Canadians 


Contemporary Canadian 


British and French Paintings 


Modern Sculpture 


Galleries: 


Antique Silver 
Sheffield Plate 


Antique Jewellery 


85 ROSE STREET - 


Member of The British 


194 Bloor St. W., Toronto 


HARRY 
CHERNACK 
of Edinburgh 


PHONE CAL 3038 


Antique Dealers’ Association 


Regardless of size or complexity 

you can rely on P & S to pack and 

forward to all parts of the world. 
Promptly and Safely. 


Pitt & Scott 
Limited 
1/3 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London 
E.C.4 
Telephone: City 6474 


Household removals to all parts of 

the world. Storage facilities at 

London, Liverpool, Glasgow and 
Paris. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
FIREPLACE FURNISHERS 
TO THE LATE 
KING GEORGE Vv 


©. J.PRATT 


of 


Brompton Road 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


186 BROMPTON ROAD 


LONDON, S.W.3 


lephone: KENsington 0783 Cables: Prattique, London 
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FOR ANTIQUE 


A set of 8 single and 
one arm Walnut Chairs 
of the Stuart Period. 


FIREPLACES 


An 18th century Mahogany China Cabinet. 
7 ft. 1 in. high, 4 ft. 6 in. wide. 


AND FURNITURE 


eS a 
aniMiCUM-Aysy 


\[ ss BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
i Founded in the year 1918 to foster a high standard | 


of integrity among those engaged in the trade h 


THE SIGN OF MEMBERSHIP 


| A booklet price 5/- post free ($1 in the U.S.A.), giving the names and 


} 
| a Ok: 
: addresses of over five hundred established dealers in antiques and works 
of art who are members of the Association will be forwarded on 
fi application to the Secretary at 
\ * ; ave 
" The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


20 RUTLAND GATE, LONDON, S.W.7 


Telephone: Kensington 4128 & 2102 
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XV Century 


Pair of 
ANGEL CANDLESTICKS 


Carved wood gilded 
25 inches high 


S. W. WOLSEY 


71-72 
Buckingham Gate 
London, S.W.1 


Telephone: Abbey 5894 


LONDON NEW YORK 
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A Selection from our stock of Silver by HESTER BATEMAN 


Collections or single items purchased 


Set of 4 rare Wine 
Goblets. Made in 
London 1788. 

22 oz. 4 dwt. 


Set of 4 Oval Salts 
with original white 
glass linings. 
London 1789. 

6 oz. 18 dwt. 
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ef An unusually shaped Inkstand. London 1787. 9 oz. 4 dwt. 
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Announce the sale on Thursday, May 26th, of 


THE HIGHLY IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF 


FINE ENGLISH FURNITURE 


formed by 
The late HERBERT ROTHBARTH, ESQ. 


A highly important small walnut and lacquer 
bureau cabinet, by Hugh Granger. 
64 inches high, 224 inches wide. 


One of an important set of six 
George I walnut Chairs. 


Mlustrated Catalogues (24 plates) 12s. post free. Plain Catalogues 6d. post free 
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ALFRED SISLEY Canvas 193 X 24 inches Chaumieres en Normandie 


WILDENSTEIN 


ITALIAN PRIMITIVES—FRENCH XVIII CENTURY 


FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS 
by the finest masters 


LONDON 
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Telephone : Mayfair 0602 
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ENG elton SMES BY APPOINTMENT 
TO H.M. THE QUEEN 


TO H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGR 
MEDALLISTS alee 


PAYSAGE AVEC LAVANDIERES 


CLAUDE-JOSEPH VERNET 
Avignon 1714-1789 Paris. Canvas 34} > 544. Signed and dated 1757. 


This painting was commissioned by the Marquess de Ménars et de Marigny, the brother of Madame de Pompadour 
together with its pendant LA TEMPETE which is now in the Wallace Collection Cat. No. 135. 
Literature: Ingersoll-Smouse’s ‘VERNET”, p.88. 


Collections: Marigny, Lebrun, Bonjean. 
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; This Ravenscroft Posset Pot, of date c. 1677, has been acquired from Messrs. Delomosne & Son, 
—— Ltd., 4, Campden Hill Road, London, W.8, by the Toledo Museum of Art, Ohio. This example 
(from the Horridge Collection) is one of three such posset pots which were discovered in 1948. 

Only just over a dozen specimens bearing the Ravenscroft seal have been recorded. 


Each month ‘The Connoisseur’ illustrates an important work of art which a British antique 
dealer has sold or loaned to a museum or public institution either at home or abroad. 
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1. Russborough, the Entrance Hall. This is decorated in 
white, picked out with gold around the five round-headed 
niches which contain eighteenth-century porcelain and 
Renaissance bronzes. 2. One of two armchairs and two 
single chairs en suite, in the French ‘Transitional’ style 

(c. 1760), in the Hall. H. 384, W. 27, D. 23% in. 
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4 
The Furniture 


M ANY of the finest of Sir Alfred’s paintings are familiar to 
: the public through exhibitions at the Royal Academy 
and elsewhere. His fine collection of furniture, however, is almost 
unknown. At Russborough the furniture is mostly of English or 
French origin intermingled together as in so many traditionally 
furnished English country houses without any attempt to create a 
‘period’ effect, though here a more unusually eclectic note is 
struck by a few pieces of painted Portuguese and Italian furniture 
interspersed amongst the rest. French, Italian and English furni- 
ture all play a part in the classical Entrance Hall (No. 1), the walls 
of which are painted white picked out with gold around the five 
round-headed niches in which eighteenth-century porcelain and 
Renaissance bronzes are now displayed in place of the antique 
sculptures which once stood there. The only note of colour in the 
decoration of this room is struck by the five great pedimented 
doorcases of Cuban mahogany, four of them surmounted by 
circular hemispherical niches, their interior painted a pinkish-red 
against which marble busts (some English, some French) have 
been placed with most telling effect. A focus is provided by the 
monumental chimneypiece of Black Kilkenny marble. 

The English eighteenth century is represented by two fine 
Chippendale sconces of rococo design of carved and gilded wood 
with mirror backs, a small Adam-type sofa of semi-French 
design and a large late eighteenth-century crystal chandelier 
hanging from the ceiling (its companion hangs in the Saloon). 

The finest pieces in the Hall, however, are French: two chairs 
and two large armchairs en suite in what the French call the 
‘Transitional’ style (No. 2). They must have been made about 
1760 or a little later for, in spite of their cabriole legs and the sinu- 
ous contour of the back and seat, there is a strong suggestion of 
the nascent neo-classic style in the straight line running through 
the front of the seat with its rigorously rectilinear ‘label’ in the 
centre, a feature which also appears in slightly different form on 
the top rail of the back. They are unstamped and it is not easy to 
suggest a possible name for their maker. The heart-shaped device 
in the centre of the top rail of the back was a motive frequently 
used by the two Tilliards though it is more usual to find it placed 
at the top of the legs or in the centre of the front rail. The carving 
is exceptionally rich for either Tilliard, though parallels are to be 
found in his work. Both the floral garland entwined around the 
frame and the ‘label’ carved with a rosette beneath the front rail 
are met with on a set of chairs and two sofas in the Wallace Collec- 
tion, with which Tilliard’s name has also been tentatively associ- 
ated. The upholstery of these chairs is of Lyons silk woven with 
reserves enclosing kissing doves or birds in the style of Oudry, 
against a striped yellow background. This pattern was almost 
certainly designed by Philippe de-la Salle and recalls the silks he 
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By F. J. B. Watson 


created for the Empress Catherine II of Russia. 

A purer variety of the rococo style is to be seen in a long-case 
clock beside the front door in a kingwood case richly mounted 
with gilt bronze. The movement is signed J" Baptiste Baillon, a 
Parisian horloger who was clockmaker successively to Marie 
Lesczinska and Marie Antoinette. An altogether different and 
much more exaggerated aspect of the rococo style is represented 
by the top of a monumental side table whose white and gold 
supporting frame is, by contrast, of simple neo-classic design. The 
top, however, is Florentine pietro commesso work and shows a 
fantastic gallimaufry of landscape scenes intermixed with birds, 
insects, all in bright colours, framed with elaborate C-scrolls etc., 
against a black background. This is signed: D. Petr. Belloni 
Monache: V: F: Anno Dni. 750. 

The principal pieces of French furniture at Russborough are to 
be found in the Saloon. Here is a splendid set of eight Louis XVI 
armchairs (No. 3) and a sofa with finely carved and gilded frames 
upholstered with Gobelins tapestry woven with suspended bas- 
kets of flowers on the backs and floral bouquets on the seats. These 
are signed P. PLUVINET beneath the back rail of the seat. 
Philippe-Joseph Pluvinet became a maitre-menuisier in 1754 and 
continued to produce chairs of a luxurious character right down 
to the French Revolution. The design of the arms terminating in 
scrolls both at the upper and lower ends is somewhat unusual but 
can be paralleled in another piece by this craftsman, a bergére arm- 
chair bearing his stamp, now in the Mobilier Nationale. The up- 
holstery is of the type known as d chassis mobile: that is to say, it 
was mounted on frames set into the back and seat of the chair 
from which it could be removed by means of turn buttons. Thus 
the entire upholstery of a set of chairs could be changed at differ- 
ent seasons of the year. It may be mentioned in passing that 
Pluvinet’s signature is one of those which has been most freely 
falsified in recent years, for a certain Parisian antiquaire is believed 
to have had a false stamp (or maindron) made with which he 
struck Pluvinet’s name on innumerable unstamped chairs in 
widely differing styles. Needless to say these came onto the 
market long after the present set entered the Beit collection. 

Amongst a number of small Louis XVI tables in this room there 
is one of particular interest (No. 4). It would have been described 
as a table en chiffonniére rather than a guéridon table at the date 
when it was made in the mid-Louis XVI period, since it contains 
three drawers, the top one being fitted for writing. The legs are 
joined mid-way by a shelf. It is unstamped, but the pictorial 
marquetry of a capricious architectural character is of a type 
which was often found on early Louis XVI furniture stamped 
by a variety of ébénistes. P. Roussel is perhaps the craftsman who 
most frequently used this marquetry which in many respects 
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3. Louis XVI armchair, one of a set of eight with a sofa, 
signed by P. Pluvinet (maitre, 1754), the upholstery of 
Gobelins tapestry. H. 334, W. 27}, D. 23} in. 4. Louis 
XVI gueridon table. H. 293, W. 154, D. 12 in. 
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recalls the fantastically elaborate architectural scenes which often 
appear on South German furniture of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. A cabinet and stand together with a table 
and corner-cupboard in the Cleveland Museum (Elizabeth 
Severence Prentis Collection, Cat. Nos. 19, 20 and 23), are 
veneered with just this type of marquetry and bear Roussel’s 
stamp. So is a jewel-cabinet and stand formerly in the Cooper 
and Chester Beatty collections which also bears the half obliter- 
ated signatures of Roussel. But such marquetry is also found on 
works signed by other craftsmen like Topino and N. Petit. 

Particular interest attaches to the top of this table (No. 6) as it is 
vencered with a lively scene representing an experiment with an 
Archimedean burning mirror which is taken ‘word for word’ 
from an engraving by C. N. Cochin after Lajoue (No. 5), the 
artist who painted the Cabinet Physique de M. Bonnier de la Mosson 
in the adjacent library (illustrated last month). It is exceedingly 
rare to be able to trace the precise source of the design of the 
pictorial marquetry of French furniture to a known engraving. 
What is even more curious is that exactly this same unusual scene 
appears in an oval marquetry reserve on the centre of the front of 
a demilune commode recently presented to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. This piece is stamped not by Roussel but by Joseph 
Stockel (maitre-ébéniste 1775) a craftsman who has recently begun 
to emerge from obscurity as one of the most important ébénistes 
of the second half of Louis XVI's reign. Still more strange is the 
fact that it appears again on a greatly enlarged scale on the 
cylinder of a monumental bureau a cylindre at Waddesdon dated 
1779 and in a totally different style from either of the pieces just 
mentioned, and on an unstamped cylinder-top desk and cupboard 
recently in the London art market. 

Here, then, is precisely the same unusually elaborate pictorial 
device appearing on works certainly by two and possibly by 
three or more different craftsmen. What is the explanation? 
Are we to suppose that the same cartoon or template was handed 
round from workshop to workshop? I think not. It seems to me 
that we are more probably in the presence of the work of one of 
those. travelling marqueteurs like that ‘sieur Stiasteny’ to one of 
whose advertisements M. Guillaume Janneau has drawn attention 
but whose work has so far proved unidentifiable. 

Before passing on to consider the English Georgian furniture 
at Russborough two further pieces of French furniture in this 
room must be mentioned. Both of them are upholstered with 
Gobelins tapestry woven with floral designs in reserves on a rose- 
pink ground. The one is a fine, carved and gilt Louis XVI fire 
screen, the other a Louis XVI stool. Although the latter is designed 
as though it were a pliant (ic. folding stool)—for its supports 
consist of crossed cornucopiae of carved and gilt wood—it is in 
fact a tabouret (or stool with fixed legs) whose use at Court was 
confined by strict etiquette to courtiers of the very highest rank 
and princesses of the blood only. By the date at which the piece 
at Russborough was made, however, these uses had more or less 
fallen into disuetude so that a few years later in 1781 Mercier 
could remark ironically: ‘il n'y a plus de tabourets que chez le roi 
& la reine, les metteurs-en-euvre et les cordonniers’. There is no 
signature traceable on the stool, though it may be noted that 
Georges Jacob occasionally made chairs with arm-supports of the 
same unusual shape. 

Before turning from French to English furniture the writer 
cannot refrain from mentioning one magnificent group of French 
pieces, formerly in the Beit collection but no longer at Russ- 
borough. These are the carved mahogany chairs made in 1787, 
for Marie Antoinette’s laiterie at Rambouillet. This elegant dairy 
was given her by the King to provide a distraction during the 
Court's residence at what was one of his own favourite hunting 


5. Engraving by C. N. Cochin after an allegorical painting by Lajoue entitled L’Optique. Compare with the same subject seen in 


No. 6: the marquetry table-top of No. 4. 7. Mahogany library table, with gilt enrichments, which can almost certainly be attri- 
buted to William Vile. L. 62, D. 31, H. 303 in. 
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8. Cabinet, in two stages, of 
ebony and rosewood inlaid 
with brown and gold Japanese 
lacquer and enriched with gilt- 
bronze mounts. The top is 
composed of grey marble. 
H. 484, W. 32} in. 9. English 
tripodal table of mahogany 
and gilt-bronze, probably 
made in the late Regency 
period and inspired by a French 
table a la bouillotte. 10. Niche 
in the Entrance Hall, of white 
stucco picked out with gold. 
On the shelves is displayed 
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Chinese porcelain, mostly of 
the famille rose. 


boxes. The Queen herself hated Rambouillet and its dank sur- 
roundings which she regarded merely as a swamp filled with 
frogs. These chairs were designed by Hubert Robert in an ultra- 
neo-classical style anticipating that of the Empire period, their 
shape being based on that of a Roman curule chair. Their execu- 
tion was entrusted to Georges Jacob, the greatest menuisier of the 
period. A few years ago Sir Alfred presented them to Versailles. 

The most important piece of English furniture in the house is a 
large mahogany Library Table, the front of which is embellished 
with lion’s masks with brass rings in their mouths surmounting 
consoles and with lions’ paws emerging from the bracket feet. 
This (No. 7) is a comparatively recent addition to the collection 
and stands in the Library. At first sight it seems to resemble 
certain pieces made by Chippendale such as the one supplied in 
1767 to Sir Rowland Winn at Nostell Priory. It is even closer to a 
library table at Badminton House which Ralph Edwards and 
Margaret Jourdain attribute to Thomas Chippendale. Closest of 
all is one with a sliding top and hinged flap which was formerly 
at Ashburnham Place. This was attributed to William Vile by 
Mr. Edwards on account of certain morphological details, notably 
the lion-head consoles and oval wreaths clasped with acanthus 
scrolls which appear over and over again in Vile’s work. Both 
these features are found on the library table at Russborough. 
There can in fact be little doubt that it is the work of George III's 
cabinet-maker who has emerged in recent years as one of the 
greatest of mid-eighteenth-century cabinet-makers in England. 

Elsewhere in the house are a number of pieces of English 
satinwood furniture dating from the late eighteenth century, 
notably a commode in the French taste veneered on its doors with 
musical trophies which blends admirably with the other French 
furniture in the Saloon. Another in the Music Room of demi- 
lune shape is decorated appropriately with harps at the sides and 
in the centre of the front with a medallion of Venus and Cupid 
in the style usually associated with Angelica Kauffmann. In this 
instance the medallion is not painted but inlaid in various woods 
very much in the style of David Roentgen, and the piece is dis- 
creetly mounted with gilt-bronze enrichments, a feature imitated 
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from France. On it stands a vase-shaped Louis XVI turret-clock, 
the time being indicated by the tongues of the two entwined 
snakes. This French clock goes admirably with the semi-Louis 
XVI character of the English commode on which it stands; an | 
example, if one were wanted, of how close English and French 
furniture styles became in the neo-classic period. 

Three other important pieces of English furniture in the house 
are so close to French work in style that it is not easy to make up 
one’s mind what their nationality really is. Two of these are 
cabinets in two stages (No. 8) veneered with shaped panels of | 


Japanese brown and gold lacquer and flanked by curious columns 


of double baluster shape with acanthus cup capitals and bases. 
Although they have a very French appearance and strongly 
resemble certain pieces made during the Restoration period, they 
were no doubt correctly catalogued as Regency work when they 
were sold with the other furniture from Harewood House by 
Christie’s in 1951. Parallels to their shape and even for the curious 
flanking columns can be found in a number of Regency pieces in 
the Royal Collection, and a certain amount of furniture of this 
sort was in William Beckford’s collection at Fonthill. 

Although French furniture design had a considerable influence 
on English taste throughout the eighteenth century, curiously 
enough it was during the Empire period when we were at war 
with France that the influence was at its height. Partly, no doubt, 
this was due to the immense amount of late Louis X VI furniture 
that came to England during the Revolution. Partly, too, it was 
due to the fact that French Revolutionary ideas spread a common 
neo-classic vocabulary throughout Europe. In addition, even at 
the height of our enmity with France, there seems to have been 
something particularly intriguing for the English about the 
nouveau riche splendours of the Napoleonic court and hundreds of 
Englishmen and women flooded across the Channel during the 
shortlived Peace of Amiens to see it at close quarters. 

The curiously designed tripodal table illustrated here (No. 9) 
also comes very close to certain pieces of French furniture. The 
general character of its design, with four curving legs, is based on 


that of a table a la bouillotte (a very similar but simpler table, its 


s in. the form of caryatid figures and stamped by Molitor is in a 
rench private collection). Tables of this sort were used for serv- 
tea, the central ‘mushroom’ being originally intended to 
ort the kettle of hot water. But for that very reason the top 
‘the small upper pedestal table was of marble to avoid damage 
om the heat of the kettle. In the present instance it is veneered, 
- the rest of the piece, with mahogany. It has thus entirely lost 
s functional character and been given a purely decorative role. 
has been emphasized by its support which is in the form of a 
o-nut palm of gilt-bronze up whose trunk a Chinese boy, of 
nated bronze, is swarming. This, and the pierced gallery 
h surrounds the table-top ate remarkably French in charac- 
Possibly they were acquired in Paris for the embellishment of 
main table, for this with its lions’ heads and paws, its fine 
ban mahogany and deeply curving tripodal legs clasped by a 
ng, must surely be of English workmanship. The whole piece 
ives the impression of being made to special order to fit in with 
i¢ Regency dandy’s personal fancy, for somewhere like the 
ghton Pavilion or to match the semi-oriental style of 
zencote House built in the Cotswolds to satisfy the whim of a 
retired Indian nabob. 
There is insufficient space here to do more than mention the 
tapestries and carpets. Three late seventeenth-century Brussels 
tapestries of The Continents, and, one of Behagle’s fantastic 
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series of Grotesques woven at Beauvais after cartoons by J. B. 
Monnoyer based on designs by Jean Bérain, all hang in the long 
curving corridor leading to one of the outlying pavilions, whilst 
around the windows of the Drawing Room hang two splendid 
Gobelins portiéres of the Louis XVI period. And before leaving 
the furniture entirely, a word must be said about the carpets. 
Several of the rooms which have been specially woven to Lady 
Beit’s designs at the Real Fabrica de Tapices at Madrid; the design 
of a particularly attractive one in her own Sitting Room reflects 
the inlaid marble pattern of the small Bossi mantelpiece nearby. 
The work of this factory is at present enjoying a great success in 
England and carpets have been woven with considerable success 
for several English eighteenth-century houses, notably Strat- 
fieldsaye and Oving. 


The Ceramics 


In his catalogue of Sir Otto Beit’s collection, von Bode, then 
the formidable director of the Kaiser Frederich Museum in 
Berlin, claimed that the assemblage of early majolica, especially of 
Hispano-Mauresque ware, was the finest in private hands in the 
world even in those palmy pre-1914 days of collecting. None of 
this, however, now remains in Sir Alfred Beit’s possession, much 
of it having been sold at Sotheby’s some dozen or so years ago. 
Only the Beit collection of eighteenth-century porcelain re- 
mains at Russborough. The greater part of it is arranged on 
shelves set in niches around the walls of the Entrance Hall (No. 1). 
Here Sévres is displayed on the right of the severely monumental 
chimney-piece of black Kilkenny marble; German and English 
porcelain at the left. Opposite, in the niche facing the fireplace, is a 
group of Chinese ecighteenth-century porcelain mostly of the 


famille rose (No. 10). This niche is flanked by two unusual famille 


rose ‘altar candlesticks’ of Italianate design and clearly made for 
export to Europe. A number of important pieces of Sévres porce- 
lain are also found in the Saloon, the Music Room, and the Tea 
Room, where there is a display-cabinet almost filled with small 
pieces of Sévres of that rare pink colour sometimes called by 
collectors ‘rose Pompadour’, which was produced at the factory 
only for a few years around 1760. It was used for an even shorter 
time in combination with the so-called apple-green Sevres porce- 
lain, a colour scheme which occurs in several places in this case. 

The collection of Sévres porcelain is notable for several splen- 
did pieces painted in the rarest of all colours: that shade of yellow 
which so many European factories strove unsuccessfully to 
perfect. A large cuvette d fleurs of the form known as a tombeau (to 
adopt the phraseology used in the contemporary records of the 
Sévres factory) is illustrated here (No. 11). It is of an extremely 
delicate and even tone of yellow with reserves richly framed in 
gilded and tooled scrolling—the use of gold was an exclusive and 
strictly observed prerogative of the Royal porcelain factory in 
the mid-eighteenth century, though later on other factories 
usurped the privilege. The reserves are painted in blue with a 
pastoral scene of infants witha bird-trap on the frontand gardening 
implements in a landscape at the back. The acanthus scroll 
handles are reserved in white and gold. It bears the date-letter 
for 1757 with the mark of the painter Viellard above the inter- 
laced L’s of the factory mark. This caisson a fleurs (an alternative 
name for this type of piece) may be compared with the celebrated 
yellow jug and basin in the Jones Collection (Cat. No. 123) made 
five years later and painted in a very similar style by Catrice. It is 
perhaps of interest to note that a flower vase in the Wallace 
Collection very similar in design and decoration but with a bleu 
celeste instead of a yellow ground was priced at 600 livres when 
sold from the factory two years earlier. This was a high price, and 
the yellow is unlikely to have been less costly. 
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II. (Centre). Sévres cuvette a fleurs, the yellow ground having 
reserves painted in blue, by Viellard, 1757. H. 74, W. 113, D. 

542 in. (Left and right). Sévres cup and saucer, the yellow ground 
painted in blue, by Viellard, 1788. Cup: H. 2%, D. 2} in. Saucer: 


D. 5% in. 


Accompanying the flower vase in the illustration (No. 11) is 
a yellow cup and saucer also painted in blue but with landscapes 
and a group of pastoral implements only. This bears the date- 
letter for 1788 and was decorated by Viellard also. The contrast 
between the shapes of these two pieces made just thirty years 
apart illustrates with admirable clarity the difference between the 
Louis XV style, with its sinuous curves and bulbous shapes and 
the severely rectilinear Louis XVI style of the 1780's, itself far 
less appropriate to the creamy material of soft-paste porcelain. 

The Louis XV love of curves and hatred of an emphasis on 
symmetry is to be seen in the tray of trapezoidal shape with 
sinuously curving sides illustrated in No. 12. The ground is that 
beautiful green which first appears in 1756 and was so often and 
so successfully combined with a deep blue (blew lapis). In a shaped 
reserve framed with peacock’s feather decoration in gold in the 
centre of the tray, is a brilliantly painted landscape scene in which 
three exotic birds are seen perched on a tree-trunk. This is the 
work of Ledoux, a specialist in bird and lansdcape-painting, 
whose mark appears above the interlaced L’s on the back of the 
tray together with the date-letter H for 1760. Beside it (No. 12) is 
to be seen a bleu lapis sauceboat, one of a group of four in the 
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12 (Left). One of four sauceboats decorated with birds 
and animals, from Buffon’s Histoire Naturelle, on a bleu du roi 
ground. Dated 1758. L. 973, W. 73, D. 33 in. (Right). Shaped 
trapezoidal tray with green ground and gilded enrichment. 
Dated 1760, painted by Ledoux. L. 138, W. 10 in. 13. Vase a jet 
d’eau, of blue Sévres porcelain painted, in a reserve, with a 
military scene in the style of Morin. H. 144 in. 13 
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house all decorated with birds copied from the illustrations of 
Buffon’s great Histoire Naturelle, which was published between 
1749 and 1789. Here it is reproduced upside down to show the 
inscriptions with the descriptions of the birds illustrated: the 
pic tacheté de Cayenne and pic male de la Encanada. It bears the marks 
of the painters Rosset and Le Guay pére together with the date- 
letter for 1758. This is unusually early for services of the Buffon 
type, several of which were made at Sévres. M. Verlet says that 
this type of subject came into general use at the factory only in 
about 1775 but he points out that in 1755, shortly before these 
sauceboats were made, the factory presented the celebrated 
naturalist with a goblet and stand, possibly in gratitude for his 
having provided models for the factory’s decorator. It may be 
that the sauceboats at Russborough are amongst the earliest 
results of the great naturalist’s contact with the factory. The most 
celebrated of all Buffon services was perhaps that made at Tournai 
for the Duke of Orléans in very much the style of these sauce- 
boats. Of this service, entirely decorated with birds, animals, 
insects etc., taken from the Histoire Naturelle and made in 1787, 
over five-hundred pieces are in the collection of Her Majesty the 
Queen. 
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here is a large lidded vase, painted bleu lapis with handles in the 
form of white and gold dolphins. The lid is in the form of a 
es fountain playing (No. 13). This is probably what would 
ave been called a vase a jet d’eau at the factory rather than a vase 
adauphins, asin this latter the dolphin’s name seems to have applied 
to a vase which rested on a wide spreading base. The sides are 
painted in oval reserves framed in gold, with a military scene in 
front and a musical trophy at the back (it stands appropriately in 
the chimneypiece in the Music Room). Unfortunately, for reasons 
of balance and safety, this vase is fixed to a heavy gilt-bronze 
base in the Louis XVI style, so it is impossible to examine it for 
marks. But it may be hazarded that the painting is by Morin and 
the somewhat severe Louis XVI style suggests a date towards the 
end of the decade 1770-1780. Another vase of similar form is in 
the Jones Collection (Cat. No. 145). This bears no date-letter, 
but Mr. Rackham has suggested that the dolphin handles may be 
an oblique reference to the birth of the Dauphin in 178r. 

The Sévres porcelain at Russborough is far more numerous 
and important as a group than that of any other single factory 
now represented in the collection. That is perhaps only to be 
expected in view of the Royal French factory’s outstanding impor- 
tance in the history of European porcelain in the eighteenth 
century, but in fact it was German porcelain that Sir Alfred and 
later his brother first began to collect. In 1913 there were only 
three pieces of Sévres in the collection as compared with over 
fifty pieces of German porcelain. Love of French soft-paste came 
later. The German pieces are described by Mr. Rackham in the 
appropriate section of the Beit catalogue. Only a few examples 
have been chosen for illustration here. First amongst these is a 
very splendid bottle-shaped Meissen vase, bearing the Augustus 
Rex mark in blue (No. 14). It dates from about 1735 and is 
painted aubergine colour with white reserves of cusped oval 
shape decorated in the Kakiemon style, the painting being of the 

highest quality. By way of contrast this noble piece is illustrated 
flanked by two typical eighteenth-century ‘frivolities’: a Franken- 
thal group of Venus warding off an arrow that Cupid is shooting 


The last individual piece of Sévres porcelain to be discussed 


14 


14 (Left to right). Hochst 7} in. high figure of a child 
in Turkish costume, modelled by Melchior; Meissen, 
11} in. high, bottle of aubergine coloured porcelain, 
Augustus Rex marks; Frankenthal Venus and Cupid, 
88 in. high, modelled by Karl Gottlieb Liick. 15. 
Equestrian bronze figure, by Andrea Riccio of Padua. 


H. (without stand) 12}., W.9sin. 16. Bronze Venetian 
doorknocker in the manner of Sansovino. H. 123, 
W. II in. ¢ 


at her (modelled by Karl Gottlieb Liick) and a charming Héchst 
figure of a Turk—clearly a European child en travestiwearing 
a pale yellow cloak over a striped coat, pink knickerbockers and 
orange shoes. This gay figure was modelled by Melchior and has 
as its companion, the figure of a young girl dressed as a Sultana. 


The Bronzes 


Mention has been made already of the outstanding collection 
of Italian Renaissance bronzes formed by Sir Otto Beit and his 
brother, Sir Alfred Beit (uncle of the present owner) under the 
inspiration of Bode. The beginning of their enthusiasm for this 
attractive form of Renaissance kleinkunst may be precisely dated. 
The collection of Renaissance and other objects of art brought 
together by Isaac Falcke was sold in 1891. On this occasion Bode 
and Mr. Alfred Beit (as he then was) bought the greater part of the 
bronzes, Bode’s own purchases going, of course, to the Berlin 
Museum. At the same time Beit also bought the whole of Falcke’s 
collection of majolica, thus founding another entire section of his 
collection and awakening an instinct which Bode tells was to 
become the all-engaging passion of his life. 

From this moment onwards Bode’s own advice and assistance 
was available unstintingly not only on the purchase of bronzes 
but pictures as well. It was no doubt in part return for this kind- 
ness that Mr. Beit presented the Berlin Museum with the 
magnificent Hercules by Pollaiuolo (unique as all Pollaiuolo 
bronzes are). When Sir Alfred Beit died his bronzes were left to 
his brother, Sir Otto (apart from a few outstanding bronzes 
bequeathed to public galleries) and this, combined with the 
collection already owned by the latter, made it the most impor- 
tant in private hands in the world. Its only rival, the Salting 
Collection, had been bequeathed to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in 1909. 

Bode prepared a privately printed catalogue of Sir Otto Beit’s 
collection in 1913 in which he described no less than one- 
hundred-and-twenty-six bronzes with loving care. Subsequently 
Sir Otto added further bronzes to the collection, and, although 
those now at Russborough do not represent quite the entire 
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collection (Sir Otto left important pieces to the Victoria and 
Albert and other museums at his death), it is probably still true to 
describe it as amongst the most important assemblage of Renais- 
sance bronzes in private possession. Two of the niches in the 
Entrance Hall facing the door contain nearly thirty bronzes 
between them. There is a like number in the Tea Room and some 
of the largest and finest of all the bronzes are set out on tables and 
bookshelves in the Saloon and elsewhere in the house. 

It would be idle to attempt to describe even a tithe of their 
number here. For such details the reader must refer to Bode’s 
catalogue and to various specialist publications on bronzes, 
notably Bode’s own Die Italianischen Bronzestatuetten der Renais- 
sance, either in its three magnificently illustrated folio volumes 
issued in 1906-7 or the abridged edition of 1922. In these or in 
Planiscig’s Piccoli bronzi del Rinascimiento (1930) almost all of 
the Beit bronzes are discussed and illustrated. Here there is only 
space to mention and illustrate two individual masterpieces. The 
equestrian statuette of a Warrior (No. 15) is by Andrea Riccio of 


17. Gilt-bronze microscope, made in Parma by Angelo Gozzi in 1772 
haps for the last Duke of Parma, contained in a kingwood fitted case. 
(Microscope) H. 14, base 4 in. square. (Case). H. 242, W. 7%, D. 5% in. 
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Padua and is a work of extraordinary vigour and vitality and is 
perhaps his masterpiece amongst small decorative bronzes. The 
design of the horse is based on one of the four Greek horses from 
Constantinople which stand above the main door of St. Mark’s at 
Venice. Other versions of this bronze exist at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum (Salting Collection), at Berlin, in the Liechten- 
stein collection and elsewhere. 

The second bronze illustrated is the magnificent Triton door- 


knocker, generally assigned to Sansovino’s workshop (No. 16). | 


It came from a palace in Padua. Several other examples are 
known, but Bode, who himself acquired a second for the Berlin 
Museum, declared that the Beit one was the finer example. 

After these noble Renaissance objects it is perhaps something 
of a descent to eighteenth-century French and Italian bronze- 
work. In the Saloon there is a pair of fine rococo firedogs. They 
are of gilt-bronze and support sea-gods in patinated bronze and 
must date from about 1745. The closest parallel to them known 
to the writer is the pair from the Castellane Collection which 
later belonged to Mrs. Edith Chester Beatty. These lastly, which 
date from just before 1750, have been associated with J. J. Cafheri, 


but it is only very rarely that the name of the craftsman who ) 
created even the finest French eighteenth-century furnishing | 


bronzes can even be guessed at with safety. 

One signed piece of settecento gilt-bronze work is, however, to 
be found in the Beit Collection. This is the elegant microscope of 
gilt-bronze of slightly rococo design which is signed: Angelo 
Gozzi Ottico in Parma 1772 (No. 17). It stands in the Library close 
by Lajoue’s painting of Le Cabinet Physique de M. Bonnier de la 
Mosson which itself depicts a number of pieces of eighteenth- 
century optical equipment. 

Angelo Gozzi was an instrument-maker at Parma of whom 


almost nothing is known. A certain Gozzo, or Pozzo, is men- | 


tioned in the catalogue of the well-known Nochet collection of 
early scientific instruments and books as working in Parma 
c. 1772-5 and is presumably the same maker. Beyond that nothing 
seems to be known of him. 

The tube of the microscope is engraved with scrolled panels 
and elaborate armorial bearings. It has been claimed that the 
instrument was made as a wedding present for Marie Antoinette 
by the City of Parma and, indeed, on the strength of this it was 
exhibited in the Marie Antoinette Exhibition at Versailles in 
1955 (Cat. No. 642). It is doubtful, however, if this story can 


be accepted as even partly true. It may have arisen on account of | 


the eagle surmounting the tube which could have been taken as a 
reference to the fact that she was an Austrian archduchess. In fact 
she was already married two years before the date on the micro- 
scope and, in any case, the armorial bearings engraved on the 
instrument are not hers. Although somewhat summarily 
rendered, they appear rather to be those of Ferdinando, Elizabeth 
Farnese’s grandson and the last Duke of Parma before the duchy 
was annexed by Napoleon in 1807. The instrument is provided 
with a most attractive case of kingwood lined with green velvet 
filled with drawers and shelves containing additional eye-pieces, 
lenses and various drawing instruments. This delightful object 
scems, as it were, to have a foot in two worlds. Its elegant fabrica- 
tion looks backwards to the old rococo world of the eighteenth 
century, a world that was already dying when the instrument 
was made, a thing of the past in the neo-classic, rationalistic world 
which had already come to birth. Its scientific character looks 
forward to the new scientific age which was to begin so soon. It 
seems a suitable piece with which to conclude this description ofa 
remarkable collection of things from the past which through the 


care of successive generations of owners have been preserved for 
the enjoyment of today. 


Scotsmen 


at the Court of the Habsburgs 


The de Hamilton Family of Painters 


iq HE list of foreign artists who have lived and worked in 
England is, as every student of art history knows, a long and 
varied one. Many of them were simply visitors, but others—and 
particularly it would seem sporting and animal painters of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, were true expatriates and 
founders of families who are now wholly identified with the 
development of the British School. Sartorius, Alken, Chalon, 
and Herring, are but a few of the names which spring to mind in 
this connection. Less known than these, but deserving of some 
attention, are certain British expatriates—as distinct from the 
innumerable visitors and temporary residents in Rome—who 
are now classed with their country of adoption rather than that 
of their origin. The Scottish-Flemish family of de Hamilton, 
still-life and animal painters to various Austrian and German 
Courts in the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, are an 


-example of the trend which, in reverse, produced in Britain 


whole dynasties of sporting artists such as those mentioned above. 

It is interesting that at least two purely Scottish artists, James 
Hamilton and William Gowe Ferguson, should have emigrated 
to Brussels and The Hague respectively during the mid-seven- 
teenth century. Though their reasons for doing so, during the 
upheaval of the Commonwealth, were doubtless political, it is 
significant that both were primarily still-life painters of game- 
pieces, a subject not in much demand in Britain, where there is 
no real equivalent to the records of the “fruits of the chase’ in the 
form of hares and partridges, heaped and hanging, which pro- 
liferated from the brushes of Snyders, Weenix, Van Aelst, and 
Fyt. 

James Hamilton, or Jacob de Hamilton as he became known 
in Flanders, was born at Murdieston in Lanarkshire about 1640 
(the same branch of the Hamilton family was, incidentally, later 


to produce another cosmopolitan but very different artist, the 


Roman classicist Gavin Hamilton). The panel in the National 
Gallery of Scotland (No. 1) shows James to have been, like 
Ferguson, a competent still-life painter who had absorbed the 
local idiom, with nuances of colour and modelling which are 
still un-Flemish. He died in Brussels in 1720, where his three sons 
were born and received their early training from their father. 
Before tracing the careers of these three, the central figures of 
the de Hamilton dynasty, mention should be made of Franz de 
Hamilton, possibly a brother of James. Details of his life are 
scarce, but he is known to have been active in 1661 at the 
Brandenburg Court of Cleve, and in 1695 in Munich. In the 
interval he had also worked at Potsdam and Hanover, and was a 
Bavarian Court Painter from 1683 to 1689. Besides, being a 
versatile animalier and still-life painter Franz, alone of the family, 


By Theodore Crombie 


appears to have tried his hand at trompe-l’oeil (No. 2) and at 
inanimate compositions (weapons and hunting equipment on a 
gun-room door) of the type much later to be associated with the 
nineteenth century American, William Harnett. He also 
executed reptile, plant, and insect studies which are indistinguish- 
able from those of his younger relative Karl Wilhelm, whom he 
may well have influenced in his choice of this special subject. 

The eldest son of James, Philipp Ferdinand de Hamilton (1664- 
1750) was, like Franz, a versatile painter and is now probably the 
best known of the family. He was appointed Court Painter at 
Vienna in 1705, and served the Emperors Joseph I, Karl VI, and 
Maria Theresa in that capacity, a fact which he records with a 
flourish on many of his signed pictures. He was a prolific artist 
whose works are to be found in public and private collections 
throughout Germany and Austria, with an occasional example 
in Britain. His dead hares and game-pieces are competent vari- 
ations on Weenix and Fyt, but his earlier studies of dogs (No. 3) 
and stag hunts have a flavour of Barlow, and the rather stiff, 
naive charm of seventeenth century representations of field 
sports. All three brothers painted birds with some skill, but 
Philipp Ferdinand’s hawking scenes (No. 4) which are among his 
most striking works, are ornithological field studies in the modern 
manner, as opposed to the aviary groups of Hondecoeter and 
his school. Visitors to the Barockmuseum at Vienna may recall 
a painting, similar to the one illustrated here, of Icelandic falcons 
attacking a kite, which is a good example of Philipp Ferdinand’s 
ability to combine drama with a naturalist’s eye. 

Johann Georg de Hamilton (1672-1737), James’s second son, 
was above all a painter of horses: a Viennese Wootton with the 
Emperor’s superb Lippizaners as his principal subjects. Before 
being appointed Karl VI’s Court Painter in 1718, he had worked 
in Berlin and for Prince Schwarzenburg at his various hunting 
lodges. Besides horses, he occasionally painted dead and live 
game in the manner of his elder brother, but his talent is uneven 
and it is, indeed, a matter of some regret that the famous Spanish 
Riding School should not have had, at that period, a painter of 
the first genius, a Stubbs or a Gericault, to do justice to its 
magnificent animals and their performance. But Johann Georg 
was a careful observer, and his action pictures of the school at 
Vienna, like those of d’Eisenberg at Wilton, are a documentary 
record of the greatest importance; while in one great canvas, of 
the Lipizza Stud Farm in 1727 (No. 5) the foreground group of 
mares and foals d la Stubbs, set against a wide expanse of shadowed 
plain and distant hills, has something of the sweep and colour of a 
Delacroix. It is a beautiful picture by any standards, and un- 
doubtedly Johann Georg’s masterpiece. 


1. James Hamilton. ‘Still Life’. The National Gallery of Scotland. 


2. Franz de Hamilton. ‘The Studio Wall’. Landesgalerie, Hanover. 
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3. Philipp Ferdinand de Hamilton. ‘Gun Dog and Partridges’. Private 
Collection, London. 


4. Philipp Ferdinand de Hamilton. ‘Falcons attacking a Heron’. Private 
Collection, America. 


5. Johann Georg de Hamilton. “The Imperial Stud at Lipizza, 1727’. 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 


6. Karl Wilhelm de Hamilton. ‘Butterflies, Reptiles and Insects’. 
Bavarian State Gallery, Munich. 
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Karl Wilhelm de Hamilton (1668-1754), the youngest brother, 
known as ‘Thistle’ Hamilton from the favourite flora in his 
pictures, worked at Baden-Baden and eventually became a 
Court Painter at Augsburg, where he died. His speciality, as 
mentioned earlier, was the naturalist’s composite study of 
reptiles, butterflies, insects and plants in a woodland setting and 
strong evening chiaroscuro (No. 6) today associated with artists 
such as Van Schriek, Lachtropius, Begeyn, and Withoos, whom 
he may well have known in the Netherlands. A pair of these 
subjects by Karl Wilhelm, are in the Fitzwilliam Museum. In 
this rather limited field he has some talent, but as a painter of 
animals and birds he hardly compares with his elder brothers. 

Both Philipp Ferdinand and Johann Georg continued the 
dynasty with artist sons named respectively Johann and Anton 
Ignaz. Of Johann, who was a horse painter like his uncle and 
who died in 1750, little appears to be known. But Anton Ignaz 
(1696-1770) had some ability in the manner of Karl Wilhelm, 
and held court appointments with the Duke of Saxe-Weimar 
and later at the Polish-Saxon Court. With these two grandsons 
of James—now von Hamiltons rather than de Hamiltons by 
birth and domicile—the family disappears from the artistic scene. 

In the very different climate of today, this particular mani- 
festation of Habsburg art—elaborate records of the field sports 
and quarry of long-forgotten Electors and Princes—may seem 
outmoded and repetitive. But the de Hamiltons, who produced 
seven artists in the short space of three generations, repay closer 
study not only for their British ancestry and often highly 
decorative works, but also for the pleasures of attribution and 
even discovery, which may still await the visitor in the corridors 
and ante-rooms of Jagdschlésser and palaces such as Pommers- 
felden, Aschaffenburg, and Schleissheim. The continental 
Hamiltons would, indeed, have much to contribute to what 
would in itself be a remarkable cross-section of eighteenth 
century taste and manners—an eclectic ‘Clan Hamilton’ exhibi- 
tion in which the British-bred members (Gawen, Gavin, William, 
and Hugh) were to join forces with old James Hamilton and his 


descendants. 
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Christening Presents 


By James Tudor-Craig 


EORGE I’S boast that it was a maxim of his family 

to reward their friends has certain justification in the silver 
plate which he gave them. Between the date of his accession in 
1714 and his death in 1726 recorded gifts of plate, mostly 
christening presents, total some 9,000 ounces. The price of silver 
remained relatively stable over the years at around $s. 3d. per 
ounce and the cost rose but slightly: a present of ‘130 ounces of 
gilt plate’ for the christening of the Earl of Berkeley’s child in 
1715, estimated to cost £65, compares with that of a like amount 
ten years later to the Earl of Inchiquin at a cost Of £70: 

Lord Berkeley, a naval officer of distinction, Vice-Admiral of 
the Blue in 1707-8 and of the Red in 1709, who was “equally 
incapable of flattering a prince, bending to a minister or lying to 
anybody he had to deal with’, became First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty in 1717, receiving the Garter the following year, and 
continuing in that office until his dismissal for opposing Walpole 
in 1727. He was Lord of the Bedchamber throughout George’s 
reign and four times one of the Lord Justices Regent when the 
King went to Hanover. In 1711 he had married Louisa Lennox, 
whom Swift considered an ill-natured, covetous and vicious chit. 
Her father, Charles Lennox—himself the recipient of 200 ounces 
of gilt plate from Queen Anne at the christening of his daughter 
in 1703—was the son of Charles II by the Duchess of Portsmouth 
and had been created Duke of Richmond and Lennox in 1675, 
both Dukedoms having become extinct three years before on 
the death of Charles Stuart to whom the King was the nearest 
collateral male heir. The wife of this Charles Stuart, Frances 
Teresa, Duchess of Richmond and Lennox, ‘la belle Stuart’ so 
beloved of King Charles, was the possessor of the magnificent 
‘Lennoxlove’ silver gilt toilet service* which was acquired by the 
Royal Scottish Museum for £17,000 at Sotheby’s in 1954. 

One of the only two women to whom George I appears to 
have given christening presents was Judith, Countess of Sunder- 
land, for the christening of her son, George Spencer. Judith, the 
daughter and co-heir of Benjamin Tichborne, had married in 
1717, being then little over 15 and as his third wife, Charles 
Spencer, 3rd Earl of Sunderland, who became Prime Minister in 
1718. Intemperate and unwise, he was supposed to have been 
implicated in the scandal of the South Sea Bubble and resigned 
three years later. He had married as his second wife, Anne, who 
died in 1716 having been Lady of the Bedchamber to the Queen, 
1702-12, daughter and co-heir of John Churchill, Duke of Marl- 
borough. The famous Sarah did not approve of his third mar- 
riage, considering the bride too young, with no experience and 
no beauty. By contemporary account, however, Judith seems to 
have been decidedly attractive, and the King was pleased to 


* See Ian Finlay, The Connoisseur, June, 1959, p. 9: Silver in the Royal Scottish 
Museum. 
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of George I 


stand Godfather in person at the christening of her son, named 
after him, on roth October, 1722. Sunderland had died in the 
previous April and his great collection of books, the “Sunderland 


Library’, long kept at Blenheim after it had been pledged to his - 


father-in-law for £10,000, was broken up and sold in 1882-3. 

The scale which evidently determined the worth of the royal 
presents of plate is amusing. While an Earl tipped the balance 
at 130 ounces, a Viscount or a Baron were lighter at 120 and 110 
ounces respectively. Dukes, on the other hand, weighed in hand- 
somely with 200 ounces, and their Graces of Ancaster, Grafton, 


Montrose, Montagu, Kent (‘a very ugly figure, of but indifferent | 


parts’), Rutland, Kingston—the notorious Duchess of Kingston, ) 


who was tried for bigamy before the House of Lords was the 
wife of his grandson, the 2nd Duke—and Bridgewater each 


benefited, Rutland on two occasions, from the King’s generosity. | 
Nor did George forget the christening of the son, later to be | 
created a Baronet, of his Sergeant Chirugeon; Claudius Amyand, | 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, who received, at the lower end | 


of the scale, 80 ounces of gilt plate in November, 1720. 


It would be of great interest to know what were the pieces _ 


made from these substantial quantities of plate and what, if any, 
remain in the possession of the families to whom they were 
given. At that date the pieces would have been those for domestic 
use rather than for display and to make them—de Lamerie had 


entered his mark in 1712—were some of the finest silversmiths | 


of the eighteenth century. Yet of the fifty or more christening 


presents of George I, of which probably all would have been | 
engraved with the royal arms, there seems to be no trace. There is, 
however, one exception: the tea service seen on the facing page, | 


made by Philip Rollos, junior, for Lord Annandale, in 1721. 
William Johnston, Earl of Annandale and Hartfell, Lord 


Privy Seal in 1702, one of Queen Anne’s Principal Secretaries of | 


State and a Privy Counsellor both to her and George I, was 
created Marquess of Annandale in 1701. He was a man like 
to be ‘extremely carried away by his private interests’: and when 
he married, as his second wife in 1718, Charlotte van Lore, only 
daughter and heir of John van den Bempde of Hackness Hall, 
Co. York, he apparently did so without the consent of either 
her father or mother. She brought him a considerable fortune. 
Their elder son, George, for whose christening in 1720 the King 
gave 160 ounces of gilt plate, succeeded as 3rd Marquess in 1730. 


He died unmarried in 1792 when his English estate, inherited | 


from his mother, passed to his half-brother, Richard (son to his 
mother by her second marriage to Lieutenant-Colonel John 
Johnston), who was created a Baronet in 179s. 

The tea service, made from the King’s gift and consisting of 
tea tray, teapot, sugar bowl and cover, a covered jug and a tea 
caddy, was sold at Sotheby’s in 1954 for £12,500. 


eX. 


George I Tea Service engraved with the Royal Arms. By 
Philip Rollos, Jr., 1721, total weight, all in, 164 oz. 7 dwt. 
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FIVE MINUTES FROM GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 


The Henry Pearlman Collection 


By A. L. Chanin 


ORE than 8000 persons recently enjoyed the public 
IMs at the Knoedler Gallery of still another choice private 


New York collection: that of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pearlman. 
From time to time, paintings belonging to the Pearlmans had 
appeared in various loan exhibitions, whetting the curiosity of 
the art public. For the benefit of a music school, the relatively 
little-known collection was revealed in its full character and 
scope. 

As collections go in a city of so many privately-owned art 
treasures, the Pearlman’s is not large. It consists of some twenty 
oils, about ten watercolours, a few drawings, and a small group of 
sculpture. And, as constituted at present, after the inevitable 
eliminations and pruning, the collection is of comparatively 
recent acquisition. The earliest purchase, a superb Soutine, 
Village Square, was acquired in 1943. Moreover, in a city where 
many collectors, from Governor Rockefeller down, are aggres- 
sively and adventurously modern, welcoming most of today’s 
provocative trends, the Pearlman selection concentrates on artists 
who today rank almost as classics. In fact, only two living artists 
are represented: sculptor Jacques Lipchitz (see right), and, by a 
portrait of Mr. Pearlman, Oscar Kokoschka. Some truly 
significant names, like Picasso—as well as many fashionable 
names highly popular with collectors today—are noticeably 
absent. The collection contains neither abstractions nor cubist, 
neither semi-abstract nor fantasy. Its pivot is Cézanne, the 
cornerstone of modern art. 

The usual home of the Pearlman paintings and sculpture is not 
a luxurious mansion, but a work-a-day, plain, three-story office 
building in teeming mid-Manhattan, adjoining a grimy garage. 
It is a mere five-minute stroll from what is possibly the busiest 
spot on earth—Grand Central Terminal. 

On entering the plain brick building, one sees, behind the 
receptionist, Cézanne’s lithograph, The Bathers. But this hardly 
prepares a visitor for the startling sight, in an office reception 
room, of a long, narrow painting (68 by 84 ins.) that fills an 
entire wall. This is a witty parody by Lautrec, painted before he 
was twenty, of Puvis de Chavannes’ dignified, classical mural 
The Sacred Wood Dear to the Arts and Muses. Exhibited in 1884, 
the mural caught young Lautrec’s sardonic eye. In his version, 
Lautrec shows himself leading a group of friends into the sacred 
grove. Their realistic movements and contemporary clothing 
contrast with the classical attitudes and drapery of the muses; a 
clock decorates the Greek portico; and a muse, flying above a 
river, holds aloft, in place of the classic, traditional torch, a 
gleaming tube of paint. To the left, a cold, ragged muse gazes at a 
blanked-out painting signed Messonier—a reference, incidentally, 
to a celebrated art controversy over the arch-conservative’s 
rejected portrait of art patron, Mrs. Mackay. Even, however, as 
Lautrec satirizes the ancient world so dear to Puvis de Chavannes, 
he also delights in adapting that minor master’s flat, decorative 
units of colour and simplified, expressive drawing. 

Entering the small conference room, the art-minded visitor is 
regaled by what is probably the largest single group of Cézanne 
watercolours to be found in a private collection. Cézanne’s 
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Jacques Lipchitz (b. 1891). Bust of Henry 
Pearlman. Bronze, 16} in. high (1952). 


watercolours, originally begun as studies and notations for paint- 
ings, soon evolved into independent works of art, and rank 
among the world masterpieces of that difficult medium. In their 
transparent tones and decisive dabs and darts of colour and planes, 
representational detail is cut to the bone, and the stress is on 
Cézanne’s dynamic interplay of plane, form, and fresh, delicate 
colour. Indeed, they may have influenced his later oils, which are 
handled with thin colour, and are very nearly abstract in their 
delineation. Assembled in one room, in harmonious array, gems 
like Arbres sous La Tempéte, Trois Poires, Maison dans La Vallée, and 
Chemins sous Bois dazzle and delight the eye with their rhythms, 
their deft strokes, their iridescent gleams. 

From this room a door leads to Mr. Pearlman’s office. This is 
virtually a miniature museum gallery. The collector is seated at a 
small desk, poring over an art catalogue and, simultaneously, 
quietly conducting his normal business, cold storage equipment, 
on. the telephone. Behind Mr. Pearlman, a window reveals a 
glimpse of one of the largest, newest and most unprepossessing 
skyscrapers in all of New York. But on either side of the window, 
neutralizing the unpleasant view, are notable portraits. One is 
extremely rare: a self-portrait by the major expressionist, Chaim 
Soutine. The other is an unusual Modigliani, an austere character- 


ization of the sculptor, Leon Indenbaum, greyish in colour, 
subtle and firm. 


Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec (1864-1901). Messaline. Canvas, 38} X 31 in. (April, 1901). 


(Left). Vincent van Gogh (1853-1890). Tarascon 
Diligence. Canvas, 28} * 36; in. (Arles, October 
1888). 


(Left below). Paul Cézanne (1839-1906). La Montagne 
Sainte-Victoire. Canvas, 33 252 in. (1903-04). 


(Below). Paul Cézanne. Le Tholonet. Canvas, 
40 32 in. (1906). 


(Right). Chaim Soutine (1894-1943). Self-Portrait. 
Canvas, 21} 18 in. (1917). 


On the other walls are more Soutines and Modiglianis, a small 
Manet, and an opalescent Renoir, a Gauguin carving, Lautrec’s 
late oil, Messaline (see page 231), and two small Cézanne oils. 
Then the eyes light on the now well-known van Gogh, Tarascon 
Diligence, once ‘lost,’ and ‘found’ by Mr. Pearlman. On the wall 
facing the desk in this unusual office there are three distinguished 
Cézanne oil landscapes. The Cézannes are in fact the crown jewels 
of the collection. Mr. Pearlman’s first Cézanne—the watercolour, 
Citerne au Parc du Chateau Noir—was acquired less than ten years 
ago. Now there are five oils and ten watercolours, most of them 
of exceptional quality, and two pencil drawings, three lithographs, 
and three etchings; a remarkable number, since they were all 
assembled at a time when Cézannes became increasingly scarce. 
~~ On the surface they are quiet pictures, and in their profound 
subtlety lack the immediately overpowering impact of the 
blazing van Gogh. Mr. Pearlman glances fondly at the Tarascon 
Diligence, but says: ‘I don’t think I'd want another van Gogh— 
assuming a first-rate example turned up—but I can’t see six 
inches of a Cézanne without getting involved and excited...’ 

This remark underlines Mr. Pearlman’s acute response to the 
depths and strength of the painter who, more profoundly 
than any other, founded much of modern art. In essence, Cézanne 
transformed the casual, soft and impromptu character of 
impressionism into the architectural, compact order found in a 
Tintoretto or a Poussin; at the same time intensifying impression- 
ism’s fresh, outdoor colour. Cézanne returned painting towards a 
main highway of strong form and solidity of masses. Other of his 
contributions to modern art include the audacious liberty to 


distort in order to organize and weld forms into a rhythmic 
composition; to make forms in space dynamic, energetic, instinc- 
tive with rhythmic motion; and he relegated the subject or objects 
to subordinate roles in stressing the primacy of the total composi- 
tion. An apple, a tree, the drape of a sleeve in a Cézanne painting, 
became incidental to his real subject—the expression of power, 
grandeur, and force through the elements of colour, form and 
space. 


The most important of Mr. Pearlman’s Cézanne oils are the 
three late landscapes: Citerne au Parc du Chateau Noir, c. 1900; 
La Montagne Sainte-Victoire, 1903-04 (formerly owned by Am- 
broise Vollard, and later by Sir Victor Schuster); and the superb, 
partially unfinished, Le Thelonet, of 1906, one of the last oils by 
the master. All demonstrate phases of the brilliant finale of what 
Cézanne called his ‘little sensation’. In the canvas of 1900, forms 
and planes and strokes of colour are handled with intense com- 
pactness. The later Montagne Sainte-Victoire, however, advances 
far more towards an abstract summary of the theme—a breath- 
taking panoramic space sweeping across to the majestic climax of 
the master’s ‘magic mountain’. Then, in the later canvas, the play 
of colour, plane, and form stresses even more emphatically his 
final Spartan simplicity. It is the quintessence of Cézanne’s 
lifelong search for powerful organization. Taken together, the 
trio of landscapes are like a microcosm of Cézanne’s key painting 
concepts. And paintings like these late symphonies may have been 
in the mind of Rilke, when, a year after the artist’s death, the 
poet aptly described Cézanne’s favourite motif as ‘the indescrib- 
able Mount Sainte-Victoire, with the thousand shadows it held 
for him...’ and of the planes which ‘strangely enough, he never 
ceased to speak of in the same terms as Rodin’. They sum up a 
philosophy of painting, a point of view that Cézanne, during the 
years of these last canvases, tellingly implied in a letter to Joachim 
Gasquet. Speaking of the landscapes of Rousseau, Daubigny and 
Millet, he describes them as by men ‘who have not yet dis- 
covered that there is more of nature below than above the sur- 
face Aue 

After Cézanne, Chaim Soutine, expressionist, dominates the 
collection. Between the organization of Cézanne and the tossing, 
sweeping, writhing forms of Soutine there seems to be a wide 
gap. Cézanne’s is poised, classic in its equilibrium; Soutine’s, 
writhing, emotional. But one clue to their partnership on the 
walls is that both intensify rhythm and both employ deep, juicy 
colour to express power. Again, in their very divergence, they 
may mark the poles of Mr. Pearlman’s own inner response: from 
surface restraint to animated, eloquent emotion. Soutine is rather 
uneven, and it takes a discerning eye to find the finest. Among 
these is the Gorge du Loup of 1922. The late Dr. Albert Barnes, 
first major collector of Soutines, and the first to write of him per- 
ceptively, declared when he saw this canvas in the office, that it 
was ‘good enough to hang with Tintoretto’. 

Mr. Pearlman’s Soutines also include the gently brushed-in 
Choir-Boy (1925), and the haunted, intense (1929) Portrait of a 
Woman, formerly in the Charles Collingwood Collection. 
‘Soutine led me to Modigliani,’ adds Mr. Pearlman. At least one 
of his Modiglianis is among that painter's brightest stars, the 
Portrait of Jean Cocteau. Shown seated with a whimsical dignity 
on the throne-like chair, Cocteau is wittily and incisively inter- 
preted in a composition of glowing colour and arresting design, 
one of the master portraits of this century. 

Balanced amid the inner force of the Cézannes and the tension 
of the Soutines, hangs the brilliant van Gogh, The Tarascon 
Diligence. Its sharp, bright colour areas foretell a whole new 
world of colour in later painting. But apart from its importance 
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(Facing page l. & r.). Paul Cézanne. Maison dans la Vallée. 
Watercolour, 18% < 24% in. (1900-04). Paul Cézanne. Citerne au 


Parc du Chateau Noir. Watercolour, 22} x 17} in. (1895-1900). 


(Top left). Amedeo Modigliani (1884-1920). Portrait 
of Jean Cocteau. Canvas, 393 X 32 in. (1916-17). 


(Top right). Chaim Soutine. Gorge du Loup. Canvas, 


32 X 31 in. (1922). 


(Above left). Pierre Auguste Renoir (1841-1919). 
Nude in Seascape. Canvas, 81 < 124 in. (1892). 


(Right). Paul Cézanne. Citerne au Parc du Chateau 
Noir. Canvas, 29} x 24 in. (c. 1900). 


in sheer painting terms, it possesses the kind of history that all 
collectors love to delve in and recount. Vincent describes the 
composition in a letter to Theo: ‘Do you remember that wonder- 
ful page in Tartarin, the complaint of the old Tarascon Diligence: 
(In Daudet’s novel, of which Vincent was very fond, lion-tamer 
Tartarin finds an old Tarascon coach in Africa; the coach com- 
plains of the shoddy treatment it receives compared to the care 
given it in Tarascon.) Well, I have just painted that red and green 
vehicle in the courtyard of the inn, a simple foreground of grey 
gravel, a very, very simple background too, pink and. yellow 
walls, with windows with green shutters, and a patch of blue sky. 
The two carriages very brightly coloured, green and red, the 
wheels—yellow, black, blue and orange. Again a size 30 canvas. 
The carriages are painted like a Monticelli with spots of thickly 
laid on paint. You used to have a very fine Claude Monet show- 
ing coloured boats on a beach. Well, here they are carriages, but 
the composition is in the same style.’ 
Apparently this was one of the thirty paintings that Tanguy— 
the modest colour-dealer whose shop, year after year, provided 
the first and only gallery for Cézanne and van Gogh, among 
others—exhibited in the first van Gogh one-man show, held 
shortly after the painter’s death. From Tanguy, it was acquired 
by the notable Italian pioneer sculptor, Medardo Rosso, an early 
admirer of van Gogh. In Medardo’s studio, however, the paint- 
ing provoked so many heated discussions that he put it out of 
sight. In 1895 he gave it to a Uruguayan painter, Milo Beretta, 
who studied sculpture with Rosso. The sculptor said: “Keep 
it, this painting should go to America, because there one cannot 
see such things’. This was 1899. Was it, not, therefore, van Gogh’s 
first painting to reach the American continent? On sth August, 
1906, Rosso wrote from the Prevital Hotel, London, to Beretta 
that a van Gogh was now worth about 20,000 francs (roughly 
today equivalent to £1500). | 
In September, 1935, Beretta loaned it to a Montevideo exhi- 
bition of privately-owned modern art. There it was reproduced 
for the first time. Apparently Beretta intended to sell it and apply 
the proceeds towards providing scholarships to Uruguayan artists 


for European study. But after his death, his six daughters, im- 
pressed with its value and fearful of hanging it in the house, 
placed it in a bank vault, where it remained, lost to art, for some 
fifteen years. In the summer of 1950 Mr. Pearlman was approached 
by a dealer who offered to show him a Pissarro. The Pissarro did 
not interest him, but there, rolled up on a table in a room in 
Manhattan, lay the glowing van Gogh canvas. 

Lautrec’s parody on Puvis de Chavannes reveals a precocious 
fledgeling. From his maturity comes Messaline, one of six Lautrec 
oils based on Isidore de Larra’s opera, and painted only a few 
months before his death. In this striking canvas, filled with the 
soft, vivid light of the stage, and contrasts of flat, dramatic greens 
and reds, a particularly notable effect is achieved by the powerful 
drawing and design of the Roman soldier at the left. 

In contrast to the force and vigour of such painting is a 
small, shimmering Renoir nude of 1892. “But Renoir doesn’t 
tempt me’, declares Mr. Pearlman. ‘I had two fine examples, 
right on this wall—but they didn’t ‘live’ with me. Nor am I really 
keen on Degas except for this, my newest acquisition; he is too 
decorative. I also feel this way about Sisley and Pissarro. Once I 
owned an 1870 Pissarro and I traded it. I never miss it and I am 
not sorry it’s gone. Again, take the cubists. I can’t enjoy their 
work as much as others do. I lived with three Juan Gris’ in my 
time, for six months. To me they seemed too cold. I didn’t get 
enough out of them. Iam a sort of one-track person in my likes 
in painting.’ Musing over his favourites, Mr. Pearlman answers 
questions frankly: ‘No, I never owned a Picasso. I am not sure a 
Picasso can live on the same wall with a Cézanne—or Vlaminck, 
Derain, Rouault. I once owned the large 1916-17 Matisse Bathers 
by a River, a very, very important example of twentieth-century 
painting, as I’m told repeatedly, but my interest in it slackened. 
Now it is in the Chicago Art Institute and I have Lautrec’s 
Messaline in its place. To me, for better or worse, a number of 
important talents like Utrillo or Chagall seem too decorative.’ 

Drawings, at present, are all but absent from the collection. 
There are, in fact only three: an 1870 Cézanne pencil drawing, 
Pastorale, and the 1872-77 pencil sketch by Cézanne, Aeneas 
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(Left above). Wilhelm 
Lehmbruck (1881-1919). 
Weibliche Figur—Torso. Cast 
stone, 47 in. high (Paris, 1910). 


(Right above). Paul Gauguin 
(1848-1903). Négresse de la 
Martinique. Painted terracotta, 
7} in. high (1887). 


(Left). Amedeo Modigliani. 
Head. Limestone, 19} in. high 
(1914). 
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Meeting Dido, a supple romantic drawing that reflects Cézanne’s 
yearning for romantic themes. This is supplemented by a Cézanne 
watercolour version of the same theme, made at about the same 
time. The third drawing is a large, freely-handled, inscribed 
Modigliani brush and ink portrait of Mateo Allegria. 

Increasingly Mr. Pearlman is absorbed by sculpture, and it is 
sculpture that adds variety and counterpoint to the oils and 
watercolours. Three are by Jacques Lipchitz: the portrait for 
which Mr. Pearlman sat nearly thirty times; a dramatic piece 
with a Baroque swelling of lines, the 1942 Theseus; and, the most 
recent acquisition, a 1914 bronze, Horse and Acrobat. There are 
two rare Gauguins: the small 1887 terra cotta Négresse de la 
Martinique; and the more exotic and more daring, narrow 
polychrome wood panel (59 ins. long), Te Fare Amu. This, 
presumably, was one of the five panels auctioned at Papeete 
shortly after the artist’s death. The panel was included in the 
Orangerie Gauguin retrospective in 1949, and in the 1959 
Gauguin Exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum. The collection 
is graced by two pieces by Germany’s finest modern sculptor, 
Wilhelm Lehmbruck: a sensitive (1910) bronze bust of Frau 
Anita Lehmbruck, and the subtly poetic Woman’s Torso in cast 
stone. Finally there is also an exotic, stylized limestone head by 
Modigliani. 

In general, the collection eludes typing, and while it ‘feels’ 
virtually complete it seems safe to predict that additions will 
continue to enrich it. For one thing, like all collectors, Mr. 
Pearlman is possessed by the unflagging fascination of the hunt. 
Nor will the additions be in the realm of the ‘stylish’. Mr. 
Pearlman trusts a stubborn faith in his own taste and has no interest 
inassembling ananthology ofthe standard names of modernart, but 
only those artists who have a special appeal to his individual taste. 


John Raphael Smith 


as an interpreter of Reynolds and Romney 


By Jeremy Maas <i 


OHN RAPHAEL SMITH’S pre-eminence in the medium 

of mezzotint engraving, a field in which England is justly re- 

garded as foremost, is generally agreed. The variety and adapt- 
ability of his style was prodigious, except in his later years when 
an element of coarseness is sometimes discernible. Avoiding the 
worst faults of his nearest rivals, his style embraced the best 
qualities of each. Valentine Green’s smoothness was well within 
his compass, yet J. R. Smith was incapable of the occasional flat- 
ness of Green’s tone surfaces. The dramatic harmonies of Thomas 
Watson’s style, so richly displayed in his Three Graces decorating 
a terminal of Hymen and his Lady Bamfylde, though rarely attempted 
on the grand scale by John Raphael, can be found in passages 
throughout his work. Yet he rarely lapsed, as Watson often did, 
into the use of facile devices such as streaks and flashes of light so 
as to arrest the eye. John Raphael Smith’s sense of drama was of 
an altogether higher order, such as naturally derives from the 
purest artistry. 

The mezzotint is before all else an interpretive print, and as 
such needs some defence. Reynolds and Romney, whose works 
inspired the finest mezzotints, born as they were before the para- 
lysing influence of “Art for Art’s sake’, regarded the mezzotint as 
the natural corollary to the oil-portrait. A good mezzotint could 
fix for all time the full human and artistic meaning of a portrait 
executed, as often as not, under the exigencies of pure circum- 
stance. The equation of artist and engraver often resulted in the 
perfect synthesis. This arrangement called for considerable 
artistic feeling on the part of the engraver. Time and time again 
one finds mezzotints surpassing their originals—that is, if they 
still exist—in execution and ultimate effect. The revival of interest 
in mezzotints, as reflected in current art auction room prices, is 
merely a re-affirmation of this view. It is impossible to avoid 
quoting once again Sir Joshua Reynolds’ remark on seeing some 
mezzotints by James McArdell: “By this man I shall be immortal- 
ized’. One would not wish to belittle Romney’s high level of 
achievement had he applied the same remark to John Raphael 
Smith. 

Although he produced barely a dozen plates after Romney, to 
forty-odd after Reynolds, one still tends to regard John Raphael 
Smith as the supreme interpreter of Romney. Indeed his mezzo- 
tints after this artist are amongst the finest ever engraved in this 
medium. It is tempting to attribute this partly to an attraction of 
opposites—on the one hand Romney, famous and fashionable yet 
shy, withdrawn and detached: on the other, John Raphael Smith, 
gay, flamboyant and probably licentious, yet almost as famous 
and fashionable in his own way. 

Little is known of J. R. Smith’s life; and for what little we do 
know we are largely indebted to Julia Frankau’s colourful bio- 
graphy and catalogue published in 1902 (John Raphael Smith, His 
Life and Works by Julia Frankau. London, 1902). John Raphael 
was born in Derby in 1752 into an unhappy home where he 


1. Mrs. Carnac. After Sir Joshua Reynolds. British Museum. 


quickly learnt to enjoy the pleasures of idleness. His brother 
Thomas Correggio showed early promise as an artist, and it was 
his parents’ ambition that John Raphael should do likewise. After 
a series of unhappy experiences he was apprenticed to a linen- 
draper by his despairing parents. Dull and listless, and disliking 
his job but trying his hand at drawing in his spare moments, he 
struggled on up to the age of fifteen, when he decided to try his 
luck in London. So in 1767 John Raphael Smith arrived in 


2 (above). Mrs. Carwardine and Child. After George Romney. Messrs. P. & D. 
Colnaghi & Co., also Nos. 3 & 5. 

3 (right above). The Clavering Children. After George Romney. 

4 (below). The Gower Family. After George Romney. Author’s Collection. 

5 (right below). Miss Cumberland. After George Romney. 
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London, still a linen-draper. Nothing is known of the events of 
the next two years. And then, in 1769, was published his first 
mezzotint; a portrait of Pascal Paoli. This print, in an age when 
the likeness of a person of topical note had actual news value, was 
an instant success. In the same year he married a certain Hannah 
Croome, who shortly afterwards gave birth to a son. “Thus in 
1769’, to quote Julia Frankau, ‘John Raphael Smith was a married 
man, a father, and the author of a single plate’. By the age of 
‘twenty he was a father three times over. Before the end of 1772 
he had produced scarcely a dozen immature plates, meanwhile 
earning a few commissions in oils, chalk and crayon. At about 
this time he opened his own linen shop in Exeter Change, The 
Strand, where in addition to his normal trade, he found customers 
for his prints. A chance meeting with Angelica Kauffmann, and 
the general trend of his interests, decided J. R. Smith to open his 
own print shop at 4 Exeter Court, Exeter Change. Shortly after- 
wards, at the age of twenty-three he moved to Bateman’s Build- 
ings, Soho. From now on we find references to him by Sheridan, 
Horne Tooke and Wolcot. By 1775 he was beginning to engrave 


after Reynolds. Within a year his prints after Reynolds were in 
full flood. 


Amongst these were his Duke of Devonshire, a print worked 
with a rather looser grain than his other prints of this period, and 
powerful in its simplicity and sincerity. By now Reynolds had 
had a secure reputation for over twenty years and was about to 
emerge from his classical style to embark on his dramatic final 
period. Reynolds’ classical manner held no attraction for John 
Raphael. Nor did the grand manner, as exemplified by the mag- 
nificent group The Family of the Duke of Marlborough, appeal to 
his gifts; this group was eventually engraved by Charles Turner, 
and is one of the largest mezzotints ever engraved. 


In the year 1778, when he was twenty-six, J. R. Smith pub- 
lished the first of his few full-length portraits after Reynolds, his 
“incomparable Mrs. Carnac (No. 1). The subject of this rare and 
valuable print (a proof of which long held the record price of 
£1,218 at the Edgecumbe Sale of 1901) a woman of great beauty 
was the wife of Major-General Carnac, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army in Bengal. She died at the age of twenty-eight, two 
years after the publication of the print. The well-known original 
painting hangs in the Wallace Collection. This mezzotint, ex- 
quisite in its delicacy, infinitely subtle in tone and graceful in 
movement, is the quintessence of pure enchantment, surpassing 
even the powerful Lady Bamfylde by Thomas Watson and the 
Iyrical grace of Dickinson’s Viscountess Crosbie. Two years later 
John Raphael published the fine Mrs. Payne Galway and Son. 
Here the handling shows the engraver at the opposite range of 
his style, in fact at his full maturity. As in the best prints of John 
Jones, the painter’s actual brush strokes are reproduced, not with 
fidelity, but with the utmost felicity. A year later he engraved 
Mrs. Carwardine and Child (No. 2) from Romney’s original in 
Lord Hillingdon’s Collection. J. R. Smith adopts a closer grain 
and suits his style to the more solid treatment of Romney’s most 
Raphaelesque subject. Comparison of these two prints shows the 
marvellous versatility and good sense of this engraver’s style. In 
1777 Romney painted The Clavering Children, for a fee of 
60 guineas. Two years later J. R. Smith translated this picture 
into the medium of mezzotint (No. 3). Everlasting in its appeal as 
a child-subject, both sentiment and subject were ideally suited to 
John Raphael’s talents. The grouping and the grace of line are 
Romney's, but the sensitive handling of the tone-surfaces are 
the engraver’s. It is interesting to note that Master Clavering 
lived to become High Sheriff of Nottingham, and “died as late 


as 1853. 


6. Mrs. Stables and Daughters. After George Romney. Messrs. P. & D. 
Colnaghi & Co. 


On 26th November, 1776, a year after his return from Italy, 
Romney began sittings for Lady Charlotte Leveson-Gower, one 
of the children of Earl Gower (later Marquess of Stafford), by his 
third wife. Successively throughout 1777 sittings continued for 
Lady Charlotte, then for her sisters, Ladies Georgiana and Susanna 
and her brother Granville; and finally for Lady Anne, second 
daughter of Earl Gower by his second wife. The resulting canvas, 
for which the artist charged 200 guineas and is now in the posses- 
sion of the Duke of Sutherland, was Romney’s masterpiece. On 
20th August, 1781, J. R. Smith published his own masterpiece, 
a mezzotint of The Gower Family (No. 4). The print ran to three 
states and is now very rare. An impression in the first state, from 
the Mango Collection, sold for £1,102 at Christie’s in 1924. 
Despite Reynolds’ attempts to apply the classical ideal to painting, 
nothing he accomplished in the pursuance of his principles can 
approach the pure classical grace of this portrait group. John 
Raphael added considerably in tonal rhythm to Romney’s linear 
rhythm. By scraping on a loosely grained ground, the tonal con- 
trasts in the foliage and in the two figures on the extreme left are 
greatly enhanced. The tonal dominance of the second figure from 
the right is accentuated by retaining the same intensity given to it 
by Romney and by lightening the tone of the rest of the picture. 
At the hands of Smith’s scraper the tonal balance becomes more 
complex yet more satisfying, while his refinement and lightness 
of touch lend further delicacy to the graceful original. 

J. R. Smith had by now taken on yet another larger premises 
at 83 Oxford Street. The Fruit Barrow, a memorable portrait 


7 (above). A Bacchante. After Sir Joshua Reynolds. British 


Museum. 


8 (right). Lieut.-Col. Tarleton. After Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


British Museum. 


group of the Walton family, had already been published. So, 
also, had the powerful portrait, after Romney, of the Indian 
Chief Tayadaneega, otherwise known as Joseph Brant, who joined 
the British cause during the American War of Independence. 
Miss Cumberland (No. 5) had also been published in September, 
1779, in which J. R. Smith triumphantly exploits Romney’s 
obsession with extravagant head-gear. Ward and Roberts record 
that Miss Cumberland, daughter of Richard Cumberland the 
writer, donned an old-fashioned hat to amuse her family, when 
Romney appeared and insisted on painting her portrait in it 
then and there. The result recalls a similar but less flamboyant 
portrait of Mrs. Musters mezzotinted by James Walker. One of 
the first mezzotints to be published from his new address was 
The Countess of Warwick in 1780. Rarely did John Raphael inter- 
pret any painter by means of the scraper so beautifully as in this 
print. In the space of six months, from March to August 1781, 
when the engraver was twenty-nine, were published no less than 
three fine portraits after Romney. The first was Mrs. Stables and 
daughters (No. 6), published in March of that year. This print, a 
first state of which established a record price of £1,417 at the 
MacGeorge Sale in 1924, is one of the most sympathetic family 
groups ever engraved. In May followed Louisa, Lady Stormont, 1n. 
which J. R. Smith matches his style to Romney’s freest manner. 
And then on 25th August, only five days after The Gower Family, 
came Mrs. Robinson who as ‘Perdita’ became friendly with the 
Prince of Wales. This is a rare but deservedly popular mezzotint. 

With Romney’s first contact with Emma, later Lady Hamilton, 
in 1781 his powers began to decline, although an occasional work, 
like his Sir Christopher and Lady Sykes (which, alas, was never 
engraved), may give an echo of his former greatness. On 29th 
May, 1784, John Raphael published his Nature, a portrait of 


Emma Hart, after Romney. Four months later he published his 
A Bacchante (No. 7), a portrait of the same lady, after Reynolds. 
Both show the engraver at his best, and a comparison of the two 
will show how completely he had adapted his style to dissimilar 
techniques, and caught the spirit of the original. Of the two, the 
engraving after Reynolds must be preferred. 

J. R. Smith had by now almost finished with Romney: he 
concentrated more on mezzotints after Reynolds, Hoppner and 
even, later, Lawrence. At least up to the time that Reynolds laid 
down his brush in 1789, his powers showed no signs of diminish- 
ing, in spite of his intemperate habits. Child subjects were given 
delightful expression in his plates entitled Lady Catherine Pelham 
Clinton, after Reynolds and, two months later, The Synnot 
Children, after Joseph Wright of Derby. In October of the same 
year (1782) was published his Liew:.-Col. Tarleton, after Reynolds 
(No. 8). This well-known print, a portrait of Bannastre Tarleton, 
one of the heroes of the American War of Independence, is one 
of J. R. Smith’s masterpieces. The scraper work is as spirited as 
ever, and the tone balance is wonderfully contrived. 

During the same year J. R. Smith scraped two plates after 
Romney: Serena, probably a portrait of Honora Sneyd, and Mrs. 
North. The. treatment is free yet smooth and characteristically 
delicate. Four years later he moved again: this time to 31 King 
Street, Covent Garden. With one notable exception his best was 
now behind him. The publishing business flourished and he still 
took on commissions in pastel, oils and miniature. In 1801 John 
Raphael published a remarkable portrait of John Philpot Curran 
after Lawrence. In this print his power is quite undimmed. Yet 
nothing comparable followed. In 1808 he retired to Doncaster, 
where he died in 1812, at the age of sixty, with his reputation 


already firmly established. 
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Lincoln Cathedral. 


Lincoln Cathedral Treasury 


By Charles Oman 


ee to the treasury or diocesan museum has for a long 
time been one of the attractions provided by many Contin- 
ental cathedrals, but so far by no English one. Though no cathed- 
ral in Britain is rich enough in plate to be able to fill a treasury 
from its own resources, the position is entirely different if it is 
allowed to draw upon the plate of the diocese. It has long been 
notorious that far too much fine plate dating from the second 
half of the sixteenth to the beginning of the nineteenth century is 
permanently immured in banks. Sometimes the excuse is prof- 
ferred that the pieces are inconveniently large or of awkward 
shape, or else that the church possesses no safe (though archdeacons 
have been trying to compel their installation for a long time). It is 
to be hoped that the inauguration at Lincoln of the first English 
diocesan treasury, due to be opened on May 17th, will do some- 
thing to dispel this apathy. 

Whereas the mediaeval diocese of Lincoln stretched from the 
Humber to the Thames, the modern one is coterminous with the 
county. It is rich enough, however, to provide the recruiting area 
for a really remarkable collection. The experiment has further- 
more been made under the happiest auspices. The Dean, the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Colin Dunlop, has made available a chapel lead- 
me off the nave of the cathedral which for many years has hitherto 
been used as a lobby for the vergers. Its great architectural interest 
has been ably exploited by Mr. Louis Osman, R.I.B.A., who has 
also designed the display cases. The selection of the exhibits has 
been made by the Rev. Peter Hawker with the advice of the 
writer. The whole of the cost of installation has been generously 
met by the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths. 

It is vain to look for very much mediaeval plate, since what has 
survived the spoliations of the reigns of Henry VIII and Edward 
VI was ordered to be refashioned early in the reign of Elizabeth I. 
[his instruction appears to have been carried out particularly 
‘igorously in the diocese of Lincoln: so that only three mediaeval 
yatens were found in use when an interest in church plate devel- 
»ped during the last century. However, thanks to the mediaeval 
ustom of placing a chalice and paten in the coffins of bishops, 
he Treasury is able to show three chalices and patens. They come 
rom the graves of Bishop Grosseteste (d. 1253), Bishop Graves- 


end (d. 1279) (No. 1), and Bishop Sutton (d. 1299). All are good 
examples of simple goldsmith’s work and the last two are fairly 
well preserved. Such pieces were not the treasured possessions of 
the occupants of the graves and it is likely that they may have 
been well worn before they were stowed away. 

In Lincolnshire the conversion of the mediaeval chalices into 
communion cups was carried out between 1568 and 1570. Much 
of the work was done by London goldsmiths, but emphasis has 
been laid in the Treasury upon the work of the little-known local 
goldsmiths. The chief of these was John Morley of Lincoln whose 
mark is found on numerous pieces, one of which is lent by the 
Cathedral (No. 3). An example of the work of Nicholas Tooley 
of Lincoln, has been lent from Babworth, Nottinghamshire (one 
of the two pieces from outside the diocese). The cover of the 
Rowston cup (No. 2) still shows traces of the mediaeval paten’s 
engraving. From Wootton comes the earliest piece of Hall silver, 
a communion cup and paten-cover by Peter Carlill, dated 1569. 

Those who are more familiar with secular silver will be inter- 
ested to see examples of the church plate made by Anthony 
Nelme (No. 4), Paul de Lamerie (No. 5) and John Bridge (No. 6), 
but they will also find some interesting pieces of secular origin, 
which have been consecrated to church use. A unique covered 
beaker of 1577 from Honington (No. 7) is designed to look like a 
nest of beakers—the only surviving Elizabethan nest of beakers is 
in the Kremlin. Nor are foreign pieces lacking. A tazza embossed 
with Esther before Ahasuerus (No. 8) bears the Augsburg mark 
and the maker’s mark of Christoph Lencker (d. 1613) (Rosenberg 
No. 412). From Old Woodhall comes an attractively engraved 
Dutch early seventeenth-century beaker (No. ro), and from 
Edenham a handsome pair of altar candlesticks of about 1770 with 
the Augsburg mark (No. 9). 

Since one of the aims of the Treasury is to stimulate the interest 
of parishioners in their possessions, no discouragement will be 
given to the temporary removal of exhibits for use at festivals 
and other uses. Similarly the contents of the Treasury is not 
intended to be static. Fresh exhibits will take the place of ones re- 
called by their owners. It is hoped that the Lincoln experiment will 
lead to the establishment of similar treasuries in other cathedrals. 
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LINCOLN CATHEDRAL TREASURY 


2. Chalice and Paten-Cover, c. 1560. Note the engraving of 


the mediaeval paten inside the cover. Rowston Church, 
Nottinghamshire. 3. Chalice and Paten-Cover, dated 1569. 
Mark of John Morley of Lincoln. Lincoln Cathedral. 4. Gilt 
Alms Dish. Mark of Anthony Nelme, London hall-mark for 
1690. Uffington Church, Lincolnshire. 5. Gilt Chalice. Mark of 
John Bridge, London hall-mark for 1824. This is a replica of 
the gold Coronation chalice of Charles I. Lincoln Cathedral. 
6. Chalice. Mark of Paul de Lamerie, London hall-mark for 
1750. Redbourne Church, Lincolnshire. 7. Gilt Covered Beaker. 
Maker’s mark W H B with a lion. London hall-mark for 
1577- Honington Church, Lincolnshire. 8. Gilt Tazza, em- 
bossed with Esther before Ahasuerus. Made by Christoph 
Lencker. Augsburg mark,”c. 1600. Appleby Church, Lincoln- 
shire. 
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9. Pair of Altar Candlesticks. Augsburg, late eighteenth-century. 
Edenham Church, Lincolnshire. 10. Early seventeenth-century Dutch 
Beaker. Old Woodhall Church, Lincolnshire. 11. Chalice and Paten- 
Cover. Maker’s mark PB between crescents. London hall-mark for 1653. 
Goltho Church, Lincolnshire. 12. Flagon. Mark of John Johnson, London 
hall-mark for 1700. Tetford Church, Lincolnshire. 


Chelsea Porcelain Figures 


and the Modeller Joseph Willems 


By Arthur Lane 


ee names of Kaendler and Bustelli are hardly less famous 
4 than those of the Meissen and Nymphenburg porcelain 
factories where they worked as chief-modellers for figures. Both 
were creative artists of extraordinary gifts. But even Kaendler 
was to some extent an adapter, a virtuoso in converting other 
men’s engraved designs into porcelain. And this work he shared 
with a team of subordinate craftsmen. Moulders, ‘repairers’, kiln- 
Operators, and especially painters all contributed something of 
their own in the complex sequence of operations whereby the 
original clay model was translated into a finished porcelain figure. 
We can understand how, through practice, each factory developed 
a collective personality, a ‘factory style’, which supplemented, 
and sometimes even submerged, the style of the individual 
modeller. It is equally clear that no factory could develop a 
figure-style at all without the leadership of a modeller who 
really understood the peculiar needs of the porcelain material. 

None of the early English factories had modellers of such 
stature as Kaendler or Bustelli. But at Chelsea we can recognise 
a very distinct factory-style that persisted through all the more 
important figures and groups of the ‘red anchor’ and ‘gold anchor’ 
periods—roughly from 1752 until the decline set in after 1763. 
If we discount their scrollwork bases and lavish painted decora- 
tion, the gold anchor Apollo and Muses come very close in style 
to the red anchor Gods and Goddesses and large seated figures 
representing the Senses that appeared in the Chelsea Sale Cata- 
logue of 1755. The same facial types, the same grandiose attitudes 
and open-handed gestures, the same heavy diagonal folds of 
drapery appear in all. 

Can we trace the creation of this Chelsea factory-style to one 
dominant chief-modeller? Let us forget the doubtful tradition, 
so dear to some modern writers on ceramics and sculpture, that 
models were supplied by the sculptor Louis-Frangois Roubiliac.* 
Nicholas Sprimont, co-founder of the Chelsea factory in 1745, 
had in the previous year stood god-father to Roubiliac’s daughter 
Sophie. But for the first five years, the period of the triangle 
mark, the factory showed remarkably little interest in making 
figures, and Roubiliac’s help was clearly not called for in the bare 
half-dozen models known. Only after 1749, when his partner 
Gouyn retired, did Sprimont seriously embark on figure- 
production. It is more than likely that the idea was suggested to 
him by his new patron Sir Everard Fawkener, secretary to the 
Duke of Cumberland and a man of European experience. In May, 
1751, Fawkener arranged for the factory to borrow examples for 
design from Sir Charles Hanbury Williams’ large collection of 


1*A year or so later (i.e., after 1748) Roubiliac was employed for a short period as 
a modeller at the Chelsea china factory.’ (R. Gunnis, Dictionary of British sculptors, 
London, 1953.) There is no documentary evidence whatever for this statement, 
nor is it convincingly borne out by the style of any of the Chelsea porcelain figures. 


Meissen porcelain, then stored at Holland House,? and an in- 
ventory shows that this collection included many figures. Though 
‘Curious Dresden and Chelsea figures’ were advertised in a 
London sale of December, 1750, it appears that Meissen figures 
were not commonly to be seen in England until after 1753, when 
illicit importation grew to such an extent that Sprimont drafted 
his “Case of the Undertaker of the Chelsea Manufacture’ in 
protest to the Government.* Among the fifty-odd Chelsea 
‘raised anchor’ models of about 1749-52, very few were imitated 
from Meissen originals, and the same is true of the early Bow 
figures made about 1750-52. Meissen influence first became 
abundantly evident in the ‘red anchor’ Chelsea figures made 
from about 1753 onwards. 

In the crucial ‘raised anchor’ period, between 1749 and 1752, 
Sprimont had to improvise and procure most of his figure-models 
from sources other than Meissen. Chinese blanc-de-chine figures 
were copied, also the French earthenware Nurse by one of the 
followers of Bernard Palissy. The large busts of George II, of 
George III as Prince of Wales (1751), and of the Duke of Cumber- 
land were evidently moulded from already-existing bronzes or 
plaster casts, and not from models especially designed for the 
factory. But when we find engraved designs being translated into 
three dimensions as models for porcelain, we can be sure that the 
factory had engaged a modeller with at least that degree of com- 
petence and imagination. Most successful of these adaptations are 
the ‘raised anchor’ birds, after the illustrations in George Edwards’ 
History of Uncommon Birds (London, 1743-7). But a rare series of 
large standing human figures is historically more important. First 
comes a pair of Turkish Ladies, in the Lady Ludlow Collection at 
Luton Hoo (Nos. 1 & 3).4 Here both modelling and painted 
decoration are still uncertain and tentative, but the limp, almost 
boneless anatomy is present in the engravings after Boucher 
which are here shown to be the sources of the designs (Nos. 2 & 4). 
These belong to a set of four, signed F. Boucher inv. F. Ravenet 
sculp., and were presumably engraved by Simon-Frangois Ravenect 
(b. 1706, d. 1774) before he settled in England about 1747. To a 
third subject from the same set (No. 6) our Chelsea modeller has 
given a far more robust and personal interpretation in the clumsy 
figure hitherto mistakenly known to English collectors as a 
‘gardeners companion’ (No. 5). Keeping the pose and most 
details of dress (apart from the hat), even taking a hummock from 
the bank to support the flower-basket in the correct position, he 
has completely altered the physical type. At present unidentified 
is the engraved source of the well-known, one might almost say 


® Earl of Ilchester, A notable service of Meissen porcelain, Burlington Magazine LV, 
1929, p. 188. 

3 LI. Jewitt, The Ceramic Art of Great Britain, London, 1878, Vol. Il, p. 171. 

4 Mr. Alexander Lewis has very kindly allowed me to use his photographs. 
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1. Turkish lady. Raised anchor mark, about 1749-50. 
Ht. about 9 in. Lady Ludlow Collection, Luton Hoo. 


2. ‘Femme du Levant’. By S-F. Ravenet, after 
Boucher. Victoria and Albert Museum. 


3. Turkish lady, a pair with No. I. 


4. ‘Dame de Constantinople’. By Ravenet, after 
Boucher. Victoria and Albert Museum. 


5. Girl with flowers. Raised anchor mark, about 1750. 
Ht. 8} in. Former Bellamy Gardner and Gelston Collections. 


6. ‘Fille de St. Jean de Patmos, Isle de l’Archipel’. 
By Ravenet after Boucher. Victoria and Albert Museum. 


7. Isabella. Raised anchor mark, about 1750. Ht. 9} in. 
Glasgow Museum and Art Gallery. 


8. ‘Matron of Orleans’. Woodcut in C. Vecellio, 
‘Degli Habiti etc.’, Venice, 1590. 


© Fille de Scan de Patron, Fete: 
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notorious, figure of Dr. Baloardo from the Italian Comedy,* who 
strides forward, enveloped in his black cloak, with a letter in his 
belt inscribed Memoire Disabella 1750—presumably the date of the 
model. The timid flower-painting on the bevelled square base 
resembles that on the bases of the Turkish Ladies, but the model- 
ling is more assured. Finer still is the majestic lady who passes for 
Isabella herself (No. 7)—though in the sixteenth-century Venetian 
book on costume, from which she is taken, she is described as a 
‘Noble French Matron of Orleans’! (No. 8).° A less successful 
figure of a rose-seller in sixteenth-century dress (No. 9) appears to 
be an adaptation, with the pose in reverse, from another woodcut 
in the same book, by Cesare Vecellio (No. 10).7 Two highly im- 
pressive groups of Chinese ladies and children (No. 11)* are, how- 
ever, taken from contemporary engravings by J. J. Balechou and 
Aveline after Boucher. In this remarkable sequence of large 
figures, which must all be the work of one gifted modeller 
between 1749 and 1752, we have the genesis of the Chelsea 
factory-style. It leads on through the unmarked figure of Winter, ° 
and of Aesop,?® to the ‘red anchor’ standing Gods and seated Senses 
listed in the Chelsea Sale Catalogue of 1755. 


5 G. Savage, 18th-century English porcelain, London, 1952, Pl. 10 (Katz Collection). 
The authenticity of other examples of this figure, including the one now at Luton 
Hoo, has been questioned. Bellamy Gardner illustrates the figure, with an en- 
graving taken from M. Sand’s Masques et Bouffons, Paris, 1860, Vol. 2, p. 27; 
but this engraving is not certainly the source (B. Gardner, ‘Chelsea figures from 
the Italian Comedy’, Apollo XXIX, 1939, p. 338, Figs. Il and IV). 

6 Cesare Vecellio, Degli Habiti Antichi e Moderni di tutto il Mondo, Venice, 1590. 
Bellamy Gardner, Joc. cit., Fig. I, mistakenly attempts to identify her with a 
woodcut in the so-called ‘Recueil Fossard’ at Stockholm—a collection of sixteenth- 
century illustrations of the Italian Comedy (Edited by A. Beier, Paris, 1928). 

7 Page 192, ‘Donzelle contadine di Parma’. Bellamy Gardner, ‘Chelsea porcelain 
rarities’, Connoisseur CX, 1942, p. 126, is surely incorrect in suggesting that the 
rose-seller was based on engravings in Pierce Tempest’s Cryes of London (1688 and 
1711); the style of dress is quite different. 

8 Bellamy Gardner, ‘An early Chelsea group with the raised anchor’, Apollo XXIX, 
1939, pp. 32-4, illustrates coloured examples of both groups, with the original 
engravings. The white example here shown (Katz Collection) is from a photo- 
graph kindly lent by Mr. Alexander Lewis. 

9 W/. King, Chelsea porcelain, Pl. 16. 

10 Savage, op. cit., Pl. 15b; Bellamy Gardner in English Porcelain Circle Transactions 
IV, 1932, p. 17. 


Who was this modeller? Only one Chelsea modeller is known 
to us by name—Joseph Willems—who was discussed by the late 
Major Tapp in an article published in 1938.!! Willems was born 
in Brussels about 1715 and married Marie Joseph Lahaize at 
Tournay in 1739. Hitherto the earliest evidence of his presence in 
England, and of his connection with Chelsea, has been the mention 
in the Chelsea rate-books of ‘Mr Williams or Mr Sprimont’ as 
tenants of a house during the period 1755-58. From 1760 till 1766 
‘Mr Williams’ exhibited models at the annual exhibitions held by 
the Society of Artists of Great Britain, and in 1763 Mortimer’s 
Universal Director contained the notice: “Willems, Joseph, 
Modeller, at the Brussels Coffee House, Chelsea; this artist teaches 
Drawing, Modelling, and has modelled for the Chelsea China 
Manufactory for many years’.!? Apparently the factory, then 
becoming less active owing to Sprimont’s illness, no longer 
offered him full-time employment. Soon after February, 1766, 
he departed for Tournay, following an invitation by Joseph 
Peterinck, director of the Tournay porcelain factory. There he 
died only a few months later, on 1st November, 1766. A first 
inventory of his effects included ‘27 groupes de differents 
grandeurs’, which in a later inventory of March, 1767, appear as 
‘plusieurs grouppes de ronde bosse de terre cuite et colorées en 
blanc de sa composition, et par lui modelées’, these being indi- 
vidually described. 

The lists of Willems’ exhibits at the Society of Artists of Great 
Britain between 1760 and 1766, and of terracottas left by him at 
his death in Tournay in 1766, include several models that might 
correspond with surviving Chelsea porcelain examples. At Tour- 
nay there was the rare subject, the “Roman Charity’; a ‘figure 


11 W. H. Tapp, Joseph Willems, china modeller, died 1766, Connoisseur Cl, 
1938, p. 176. 

12 The London Chronicle for July 24-27, 1764, reported: “Yesterday died at Chelsea, 
Mrs. Mary Williams, wife of Mr. Williams, Modeller at the Chelsea Manufactory’. 
This notice, shown me by Mr. Alan Green, is here quoted for the first time. The 
Chiswick Times, 25th July, 1769, reports the death of “Mrs. Mary Williams, widow 
of Mr. Williams, for a long time Modeller at the Chelsea Manufactory’ (quoted 
by Major Tapp). Evidently Willems had lost no time in remarrying. 
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resting on a globe with a crown of stars on its head, representing 
Astronomy’ (i.e., the Muse Urania); a Virgin and Child; a ‘group 
of the Virgin and our Saviour deposed from the Cross, with a 
worshipper’; a pastoral subject; and infants playing. The Society 
of Artists exhibits further included a Leda and the Muse Clio. 
There is thus a prima facie case that models by Willems lie 
behind the gold anchor Muses and the Roman Charity and 
Deposition groups, perhaps also the red anchor Leda; and it can 
hardly be a coincidence that a Deposition in Tournay biscuit 
porcelain repeats the Chelsea model with only slight variations. 
It was presumably modelled by Willems, or under his super- 
vision, during his few months of work at Tournay in 1766. The 
1767 Tournay inventory of Willems’ effects has been published 
verbatim by Soil de Moriamé,’* and better repays study than the 
not always accurate excerpts quoted by Major Tapp. Particu- 
larly interesting is the large collection of French and other en- 
gravings representing ‘poetic’ (i.c., allegorical or mythological), 
Biblical, pastoral and ‘grotesque’ subjects and ‘badinages’; and the 
numerous drawings in black, red, and Indian ink wash, these 
including 48 pen-drawings of the ‘cris de Paris’. If these last were 
correctly described, and not Bouchardon’s original set of en- 
gravings of the subject, they may have included Willems’ designs 
for the red anchor Carpenter and other street criers. In fact, the 
terracotta models combined with the graphic material suggest 
that Willems was interested in the whole range of subjects 
covered by Chelsea figures of the red anchor and gold anchor 
periods. They are precisely the equipment we should expect the 
chief modeller and designer at a porcelain factory to possess; and 
it appears that Willems took it all with him when he left Chelsea. 

Hitherto we have not been able to confirm Willems’ presence 
in England, or at Chelsea, before 1755. But an important docu- 


13 E, J. Soil de Moriamé, Les porcelaines de Tournay, Tournai, 1910, pp. o4- 
J Ys , I910, pp. 94-6. 


ment has now come to light in the form of two terracotta figures _ 
painted in unfired oil colours, which were recently presented to 
the Ashmolean Museum by Mr. Cyril da Costa Andrade 
(Nos. 12-14).!4 Both have the incised signature Willems and the | 
date 1749 on the base. We cannot say for certain whether the 
artist made them here, or brought them with him ready-made 
from abroad. But we may presume that Willems must by then 

have reached England, and been available for employment by 

his fellow-countryman Sprimont at the very moment when the 

Chelsea factory embarked on its new programme of making 

figures. The subjects of the terracottas, a young man and woman 

in contemporary dress, dancing, are such as would be very 

appropriate for porcelain, and the ‘raised anchor’ figures already 

discussed are on the same large scale. A suggestion that they 

represent an actor and actress seems unlikely; they appear rather 

to be original studies from life, and thus invaluable documents 

for Willems’ personal style when he was not copying engravings. 

Porcelain versions of these actual figures are unknown, but cer- 

tain Chelsea ‘red anchor’ figures come very close in attitude, and 

the facial types recur in Chelsea figures of all dates. 

The bodies are heavily built, with disproportionately short 
legs, and convey little of the intended sense of movement because 
the modeller has not curved the spine or tilted shoulders and hips 
to compensate for the weight being carried on one leg. This is 
particularly noticeable in the straight up-and-down stance of the 
man. The heads are large and broad, with eyes wide apart, arched 
brows, and full cheeks curving down to a point at the chin. The 
lips are parted in a vague smile. In profile, brow and chin recede 
somewhat, the noses are slightly retroussé, and there is a strong 


“4 From the Fred Skull Collection, High Wycombe; Christie’s Sale Catalogue, 
April 23-24, 1952, Lot 78. I gratefully acknowledge permission from the authorities 
of the Ashmolean Museum to publish their photographs, and would like to thank 
Mr. Gerald Taylor for further help and information. 


9. Rose seller. Raised anchor mark, about 1749-50. 
Ht. 10} in. S. Katz Collection. 


Io. “Peasant girl of Parma.’ Woodcut in C. Vecellio, 
‘Degli Habiti etc.’ - 33 


11. Chinese group, after Boucher. Raised anchor mark, 
about 1751-2. Ht. 91 in. S. Katz Collection. 


12. Painted terracotta dancers. Signed ‘Willems 1749.’ 
Ht. 12 in. Ashmolean Museum. 


13 and 14. As in No. 12. 


15. ‘Maypole group.’ Red anchor mark, about 1752-55. 
Ht. 14 in. Fitzwilliam Museum. 
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16. ‘Teniers’ dancer. Red anchor mark, about 
1752-55. Ht. 7} in. Fitzwilliam Museum. 


17. Wax record model from the former Chelsea 
factory, about 1752-55. Ht. 43 in. Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 


18. Cane-handle, about 1750. Ht. 3 in. Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 


19. Apollo. Red anchor mark, about 1754-55. 
Ht. 11 in. Fitzwilliam Museum. 


20. Nun. Red anchor mark, about 1752-55. Ht. 
64 in. Cecil Higgins Museum, Bedford. 


21. ‘Noble Canoness of Cologne, St. Maria im 
Capitol.’ From D. Steudner, ‘Kurze und 
griindliche Histori etc.’, Augsburg, 1693. 


7. of double chin. The heads are turned and tilted slightly 
up or down, but this movement is partly obscured by the short- 
ness and thickness of the necks. Nor is there much rhythm in the 
thick, blanket-like folds of the drapery. The bases are simple low 
rectangles trimmed at the corners. 

The dancing attitude of the man recurs in two figures of the 
famous red anchor ‘Maypole group’ (No. 1 5), in a dancing peasant 
after Teniers (No. 16), and in a group of two Dutch dancers 
(Willems’ uncertain grasp of movement appears the more 
strongly if this last group is compared with the close Chelsea copy 
of the admirable Meissen Dutch dancer group illustrated beside 
it in Miss Yvonne Hackenbroch’s Catalogue of the Untermyer 
Collection)."* We may also compare for pose the short-necked 
Dutch peasant in a contemporary wax model cast from the 
Chelsea moulds for record purposes (No. 17). This model, of 
which no porcelain example has yet been found, was among the 
equipment of the former Chelsea factory discovered at Messrs. 
Copeland’s in 1924.'* The faces of the terracottas are so typically 
‘Chelsea’ that only a few significant parallels need here be quoted. 
First, the raised anchor cane-handle of about 1750 in the form of 
a woman's head (No. 18). From the red anchor period, about 
1752-55, we have the large standing Apollo in Cambridge (No. 19), 
and the delightful little figure in the Cecil Higgins Museum, 
Bedford, which has hitherto been interpreted as an actress in the 
disguise of a Nun (No. 20). We can now show thatsheis yet another 
example of Willems’ habit of seeking his subjects in old- 
fashioned books. She is taken from the engraving of ‘A noble 
Canoness of Cologne, St. Maria im Capitol’, in Daniel Steudner’s 
Kurze und griindliche Histori von dem Anfang und Ursprung Gott- 
gewehten Orden aller Kloster-Jungfrauen (‘Brief and thorough 
History of the beginning and institution of the Religious Orders 
of Nuns’), Augsburg, 1693 (No. 21). Among many gold‘anchor 
models made after 1758, perhaps the group of Una and the Lion 
_ (No. 22) offers the most striking parallel to the signed terracottas 
of 1749. We may compare her profile with that of the dancer 
(No. 12), and also note the shortness of the legs. It is, as we should 
expect, in the early raised anchor models that we find the greatest 
unevenness of style (Nos. 1 to 11). Here Willems was still con- 
tending with the technical problems of the unfamiliar porcelain 
medium, and also in some cases, notably the Turkish ladies, too 
subservient to his engraved sources. With the Isabella (No. 7) he 
can be said to have established his norm. In the Chinese group 
(No. 11) he rose far above it. 
~- We may conclude that Willems joined the Chelsea modellers’ 
workshop in 1749 or 1750, and presided there until his departure 
for Tournay in 1766. In the course of those eighteen years the 
factory may have produced some 250 or more different models. 
Many of these are unusually large and ambitious for porcelain; 
they have a heavy-handed dignity, a leaning to the grandiose, 
that reveals Willems’ personal temperament. His revival of 
seventeenth-century themes, such as the Roman Charity (after 
Rubens), the Deposition (after Van Dyck) and the Liberality and 
Modesty’? (from Sir Robert Strange’s engraving of 1755 after 


15 Y. Hackenbroch, Chelsea and other English porcelain . . . in the Irwin Untermyer 
Collection, London, 1957, Pl. 32, Fig. 37. 

16 The wax figure was given to the Victoria and Albert Museum by Mr. Alexander 
Lewis, No. C.315—1951. See also Frank Stoner, ‘Chelsea moulds: an important 
discovery’, Connoisseur LXIX, 1924, pp. 3-10. 

17 B. Seyerne Mackenna, Chelsea porcelain: the gold anchor wares, F. Lewis, Leigh- 
on-Sea, 1952, Fig. 91. 


22. Una and the Lion. Gold anchor period, about 1760. 
Ht. 26 in. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts. 


Guido Reni) suggests that he felt more attuned to the Baroque 
than to the contemporary Rococo. In the ‘red anchor’ period 
Chelsea captured some of the infectious gaiety and movement of 
the Meissen figures then fashionable, but the ‘Maypole group’ 
and Teniers figures sprang from Willems’ more plodding 
Flemish mind. He cannot have been the only modeller at 
Chelsea. Obviously the ‘toys’ and some of the small ‘family- 
groups’ suggest a nimbler hand. And of course Sprimont himself 
must have imposed his own taste on the subsidiary detail that 
so profoundly modified the general appearance of the figures— 
the Rococo scrollwork and leafy bocages of the gold anchor 
period, and above all the painted decoration, which underwent 
such marked changes of style. But if we look past the embellish- 
ments provided by the painters and ‘repairers’ to the forms them- 
selves, we find a surprisingly consistent “factory style’ of model- 
ling from the raised anchor period onwards. This Chelsea style, 
already suggested in the signed terracotta figures of 1749, was 
Willems’ own creation. 


I. The east quadrant of Park Crescent, 
London, the coupled Ionic columns of 
which support a broad terrace at first- 
floor level. The obtrusive additions on 
the sky-line are of late nineteenth- 
century date. 


Brief Renaissance in a Nash House 


By Terence Davis 


Terence Davis, whose book The Architecture of John Nash, is 
being published this month (The Studio, sos.) here describes a con- 
verted flat in a Nash house which, since the article was planned, has 
been scheduled for demolition.—Editor. 


Pp ARK CRESCENT, Regent’s Park, London, described 
by Sir John Summerson as ‘superb architecture. . . the perfect 
transition from town to park scenery’, has always been ill-fated. 
Originally planned as a vast circus, it would have been the 
largest circle of buildings in Europe, but this scheme was 
abandoned in favour of the great crescent we see today, with its 
Ionic colonnades embracing the greenery of Regent’s Park to 
the north. The Crescent was designed by John Nash and built 
between 1812 and 1822, but part of the east quadrant (No. 1) 
collapsed during construction in 1820. No. 2 shows a con- 
temporary watercolour drawing made shortly after the col- 
lapse. This disaster was prophetic of the destruction of eight 
houses in the west quadrant during the Second World War: and 
if one stands today in the bombed site looking west, the scene 
much resembles that in the drawing of 1820. Now the final 
blow to the west quadrant has been struck and all the remaining 
houses will be demolished to make way for a block of offices 
and flats. This plan is presumably based on the idea that the 
importance of Nash’s masterpiece lies solely in the facade (which 
is to be reproduced) and ignores altogether the fact that the 
interiors of these houses contain many splendid features of the 
period. Curved, stone cantilevered staircases, with excellent cast- 
iron balusters and fine mahogany rails are lit by oval domes; 
and the main rooms, containing good chimneypieces and 
cornices, are also of elegant proportions. Although the houses 
are too large and impractical for single occupation they are 
distinguished examples of spacious domestic architecture and 
could well be converted into self-contained flats admirably suit- 
able for modern living. 
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Before the decision to demolish these houses was announced, 
I was asked by Mr. Peter Hart to advise on the conversion and 
decoration of his first-floor flat in the Crescent. The floor 
originally consisted of a great drawing room and small ante- 
room and had been superficially converted some forty year: 
ago. Most of the old conversion was swept away and a new plan 
made out of the original rooms. This provided one large living 
room formed out of the front part of the original drawing room 
leading on to a broad stone terrace overlooking the Park, < 
small study (the original ante-room), large bedroom, entrance 
hall, kitchen and bathroom. All the period features—chimney- 
pieces, cornices and architraves—were preserved and exploited 
in the decoration schemes and the bathroom and kitchen were 
planned to high modern standards (Nos. 9 & 10). 

The decoration of the new living room (Nos. 3, 4 & 5) was 
kept plain and uncluttered in order to retain the feeling of space 
Mr. Hart’s furniture of several periods is much enhanced by thi: 
background. A fitted carpet, the colour of the living room walls 
is used throughout the flat and colour schemes for each room 
were chosen to contrast or blend accordingly. The anteroom, for 
instance, adjoining the living room, shares this carpet, but both 
rooms have walls of contrasting colours (No. 5). 

The entrance hall (No. 6), also used for dining and once part 
of the original drawing room, has one wall completely coverec 
with squares of Icoking-glass, providing interest to a room with: 
out direct natural light. The bedroom (No. 8) was given a false 
ceiling in order to improve the proportions of this part of the 
conversion, which incorporates a conservatory added to th 
house in the late nineteenth century. 

Few London apartments have such qualities of spaciousness 
atmosphere and comfort contrived out of pre-determined space 
The tide of commercial interests, however, does not allow fo: 
such sympathetic treatment of an old house. This example, it 
fact, represents the very last private attempt in Nash’s crescen 
to combine nineteenth-century elegance with the needs of today 


2. From a contemporary watercolour drawing in the Crace Collection, 
British Museum: the collapse of the east quadrant in 1820. Backs of 
houses on the east side of Portland Place can be seen at left. 3. An 
original white statuary marble chimneypiece was retained in the living 
room. Colour guide: walls and bed of the ceiling, light navy blue; the 
carpet, which runs throughout the flat, of similar colour; sofa covered 
with terracotta satin matching the curtains. 4. The living room is 
entered by double glazed doors. The architrave was brought from an- 
_ other part of the house. 5. The living room walls contrast with the 

terracotta walls of the study beyond. The handsome pediment is painted 
white and the door has been stripped to its original pine surface. An 
eighteenth-century Italian stone figure hangs on the wall above a com- 
mode, a Rodin bronze stands on the chimneypiece. 
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6. Entrance hall and dining room are one room, and the main staircase of the house 
can be seen reflected in a special glass, devised by P. H. Williams of Apex Glass. The 
walls are terracotta coloured, the woodwork white. 7. Two walls of the study 
are covered with adjustable bookshelves, the interiors painted to match the walls, 
the edges white to match the cornice and woodwork. 8. The bedroom, formed out 
of part of the original drawing room, with bathroom (No. 9) leading off. The walls 
are a lighter version of the carpet, the curtains and covers in yellow corded velvet. 
Concealed lighting above a false ceiling illuminates the curtains at night. 9. A glass 
wall in the bathroom gives light to the kitchen beyond. 10. The kitchen, leading off 
the entrance hall, is decorated in a scheme of pale blue, white and terracotta. 
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ANDRE SALMON, the French writer and art critic, 
-4£ionce wrote: ‘Picasso is alone between heaven and earth. 
Behind come those who follow the road traced by his footsteps, 
and preceeding him goes the man that he was’. Salmon refers 
thus to the Picasso of 1900, the Picasso with whom we shall now 
deal, the child prodigy of our century who, at the time that he 
was performing these prodigies, worked his way unknown and 
undiscovered, trying to sell his drawings and pastels for the few 

-pesetas that would help him in his ambition to travel and open 
‘up new horizons. 

__ Picasso was born in 1881, the son of a professor of drawing, to 
whom the appointment at the Barcelona Academy in 1895, when 
Picasso was fourteen years old, was an enormous advancement. 
It was here that Picasso grew up, developing his innate talent for 
drawing and painting; though no sooner had he started studying 
than his teachers realised that he was far beyond their own know- 
ledge. Picasso realised this very clearly, too, and did not restrain 
his acid criticism of such teachers (as is shown in the letter 
he wrote at the age of sixteen from Madrid to his friend Bar). 
Already he was showing a deep understanding and knowledge of 
painting, and his judgement was quick and sure. 

At this time, according to a friend of his who is still living in 
Barcelona and with whom I have had the opportunity of talking, 
Picasso joined a group of young artists who had a studio in the 
Calle de Tres Llits, which, it appears, was at the same time the 
work-room of a corset shop belonging to the father of the young 
sculptor Cardona. In this studio the group used to gather for their 

daily ‘tertulia’, and sometimes for musical evenings, probably 
inviting some guitarist to play flamenco. Yet what is important is 
that the walls of this studio were painted blue, and, according to 
the friend of young Picasso, the colour of these walls was the 
subconscious cause that led Picasso to his preference for that basic 
colour forming the main harmony in his compositions. These 
were to be known to the collectors of later years as his famous 
‘blue period’. 

He went to Madrid, and on his return to Barcelona he entered 
a competition in which the competitors were given five days to 
complete their work. Picasso finished his the same day and took 
first prize. Already he was showing the dynamic temperament 
that still characterises him today. 

In 1901 he went to Paris on his first explorative trip. This did 
not last very long, but it was his first contact, and on his return to 

Barcelona he produced a series of pastels in which the influence of 
Toulouse-Lautrec is evident. 

Then off again to Paris the next year with his friend Sebastian 
Junyer Vidal, who was to be his boon companion for many years 
to come. For this trip, like the previous one, his only capital was 
his humour, his youth, his unfailing hope of success and his 
boundless self-confidence. A collection of drawings still in the 
possession of Sebastian Junyer depict their arrival in Paris: Picasso 
with his beret and a pipe, in a 3rd class compartment on a winter's 
day, all bundled up in his coat and carrying a bag and his painting 
materials. One of these drawings shows the dream of the young 
artists arriving in the foreign capital and going to the famous 

dealer he calls ‘Duran Rouel’, who is seen handing Sebastian a 
big bag full of money. Little did he know then how big this bag 
was going to be in the distant years. Again, this stay in Paris 


Picasso: His Blue Period 


33 in., signed 


‘The Snobs’. Ink and coloured crayon drawing on card, 5} » 
upper right. Collection: Junyer Vidal. 


was not to last very long, as Durand Ruel did not come up to 
expectations, and there was no money. But one important event 
was that he made his first contact with Ambroise Vollard, who 
gave Picasso his first exhibition in Paris in 1901. This was a joint 
exhibition with F. Iturrino, who was featured first on the invita- 
tion card, probably being considered a better painter than Picasso. 
Who today has ever heard the name of Iturrino? Unquestion- 
ably his first exhibition made a terrific impact on the very few 
who understood him, as is shown by an article in the Gazette des 
Arts by Felicien Fagus, the latter literally compared Picasso to the 
greatest painters of that day, and referred to the personality and 
impetuous spontaneity of this youth; though Fagus never even 
saw Picasso, and in this article he describes him as ‘said to be 20 
years old’. 

Was Picasso to remain with his bullfights, nudes and scenes of 
his native land or was he to melt into the atmosphere of Paris: 
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‘Junyer and Picasso in a Tavern’. Pastel, 10 x 13 in., signed lower left. 
Drawn in Barcelona in 1903. Illustrated: Pelice (No. 179). 


Picasso’s brain did not become stagnant. He studied and learned 
and was lucky in his contacts: he met Gustave Coquiot,Guillaume 
Apollinaire and Max Jacob, who was to become a lifelong friend. 
He met Berthe Weil, who helped so many of the unknown and 
promising artists who were later to be the great names of the 
School of Paris. And he visited museums and saw the paintings of 
the Impressionists. But to his fertile brain what he saw did not 
greatly influence his style. He looked at them in the same way as 
he did the pictures by Velasquez and Goya in the Prado. He 
admired them objectively. Influences were seldom strong enough 
to show in his painting: that of Toulouse-Lautrec was slight and 
short-lived, and only Nonell in Barcelona seems to have made a 
lasting impression on him. 

Back in Barcelona from 1901-1905, his “blue period’ developed 
and took an amplitude that even today few people really know. 
Picasso, the humanist, was only interested in people, things, and 
movement from 1900 until much later. Why is it that he never 
painted landscapes, flowers or still-lifes? The static does not agree 
with his temperament: he must see things living. He must pick 
out things in action, paint straightforward portraits like those of 
Celestina, and so many of his friends, particularly Sebastian. 
There are cruel character portraits such as La Nana, or paintings 
of the miserable types that he encountered where the pathos, 
fortitude and suffering are so evident and are brought home so 
vividly that one flinches when looking at, for example, The 
Guitar Player, The Old Beggar with the Boy, Mother and Child, or 
Woman Ironing. 
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This was the period of his friendship with Pedro Romeu, 
reunions at the Quat’Gats, the cenacle of the Barcelona intellec- 
tuals. When they were not having a riotous time they were 
discussing art, artists, writers, and the musicians of their day. There 
was Mir, Casagenas, Miguel Utrillo (who later adopted Suzanne 
Valadon’s son out of sheer compassion and Spanish gallantry). 
Dr. Reventos, and many others of the Catalaniste group. All 
had ideas far too advanced for the Spain of those days. It was at 
this time that Picasso used to go every afternoon for the eterna 
tertulia to the shop belonging to Sebastian Junyer’s father, whe 
sold lace, threads, reels of cotton, and, as he put on the cards hi 
had printed for advertisement, ‘articles of the best British quality’ 
These cards were only printed on one side, and almost every day 
Picasso would draw and colour some of the types that he knew 
liked or hated, on the blank side: Sebastian, himself, caricature 
of his friends, snobs dressed up for the theatre, poor beggars 
bullfighters, or scenes in the closed houses where all of them wer 
regular visitors. These cards were for some unknown reaso1 
collected and religiously conserved by Sebastian. They form parto 
the collection now being shown in the O’Hana Gallery, London 
Many people, among them some of his most prominent admirer: 
consider Picasso’s early work to be the best of his whole life. 

Immediately after this the ‘blue’ period faded and the ‘pink’ on 
took its place. Picasso left Barcelona and decided to settl 
definitely in Paris, where the era of the Bateau Lavoir, Le 
Demoiselles d’ Avignon and the beginning of cubism commencec¢ 
—Jacques O’Hana. 
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(Above). Portrait of Picasso’s sister Lola. Pastel, 17+ X 12 
inches, signed upper left. Drawn in Barcelona, before 
1900, and authenticated by the artist. (Right). Beggar 
and Child, Pastel, 134 = 10} inches. 


Flower and Stull Life Paintings of 
Four Centuries at the Hallsborough Gallery 


T a time when the Musée des Beaux-Arts 

in Gand are having their international 
exhibition of ‘Fleurs et Jardins dans [Art 
Flamand’ it is a happy coincidence that the 
Hallsborough Gallery have decided to devote 
their Annual Exhibition to ‘Flower and Still 
Life Paintings of Four Centuries’ where British 
connoisseurs and those who are so devoted to 
flowers and their gardens, can see delightful and 
rare examples of great beauty. 

Somewhere at the very beginning of the 
seventeenth century Ambrosius  Bosschaert 
painted an exquisite little panel with four striped 
tulips in an unpretentious glass jar, standing on 
a plain slab enlivened with a realistic fly and a 
tiny spray of forget-me-nots on which crawls a 
butterfly, clearly recognisable even today as 
maculinea arion. Meanwhile, that indefatigable 
creature, ‘Velvet’ Brueghel, who had in earlier 
years put literally thousands of blossoms as 
borders to Rubens’ works, filled a panel with a 
elorious medley of spring and summer blossoms; 
and away in Frankfurt Peter Binoit, an artist of 
whom we know all too little except that he was 
a wonderful flower painter, built up a mixed 
bunch where tulips, roses, lilies of the valley and 
tiger lilies, cornflower and jasmine create a 
harmony of lovely hues. Today we are so 
familiar with these 


exquisite creations of 
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seventeenth-century art that, as we look at them 
in this delightful exhibition, we do not pause to 
wonder what motivated the arts around that 
time to isolate these flowers and creatures as 
themes in themselves. Beauty? Scientific in- 
terest? Curiosity? It may be that the prompting 
was a union of all these. 

As the religious motive waned, men’s eyes 
turned to earth and the things of earth. One of 
the most excellent paintings in the Hallsborough 
Exhibition is an early Still Life by Osias Beert, 
who died in 1624. Granted there are impressively 
splendid silver-gilt, silver, and crystal pieces of 
tableware, and the motive may have been to 
record these wealth-revealing possessions—but 
the artichokes, the bread, the shrimps? Were 
they put there to justify the portrayal of this 
sumptuous breakfast piece? Or for the sake of 
colour and tone in this naive, because early, 
composition? The tantalizing problems, alike of 
art and of life in Western Europe at that period 
cannot be discussed here. One thing we know 
with certainty: once the barrier was down, the 
artists never ceased to exploit the aesthetic possi- 
bilities of both the flower-pieces and of still life. 
For century after century, as this exhibition re- 
veals, great art was created on such themes. 


In the seventeenth century it swept to a 
splendid climax in the Netherlands. Here is 


Mignon with a thrilling Flower Piece and Van 
Kessel with two tiny gems. Here is Jan Davidsz 
de Heem’s glorious Still Life with Silver Vessels 
and Velvet Drapes, perfect both in composition 
and execution, or the superb Van Beyeren Still 
Life with Goblet and Flask (and, since it is van 
Beyeren, with so much else that is rich and rare). 
Then, as the century turns, Rachel Ruysch, that 
brilliant woman artist with a lovely work, the 
Bowl of Flowers, recorded and reproduced in 
Colonel Grant’s book on her. Of women 
artists, too, the Bowl of Peaches on a Wooden 
Box makes us want to know more of Louise 
Moillon whose signature it bears, although she 
is already the subject of scholarly research. 

In that eighteenth century to which Rachel 
Ruysch has brought us, perhaps the finest of all 
the still life work in the exhibition belongs to 
Chardin’s Still Life with Cauldron, Pitcher and a 
Bundle of Onions with a Piece of Liver which is 
illustrated on our front cover. This masterpiece, 
which comes from the famous Laperlier Sale, 
is a symphony in simplicity and strength. No 
need by this time to search for motive other than 
the glory of painting; so with the nineteenth 
century, conspicuous for an important Delacroix 
and two most splendid Fantin-Latours, one Still 
Life with a Pot of Azaleas and one lovely Mixed 
Spring Flowers. Yet there is still one more; for 
Van Gogh, that passionate painter of flowers, is 
here with one of his works painted during the 
Nuenen period, his fascinating Bouquet of 
Flowers. 

We end practically with our time and one of 
the daintiest, yet most exciting, works in the 
exhibition: a charming evocation of flowers 
which Vuillard painted on silk tissue on the back 
ofa screen. A lovely thing and the fitting ending 
in pure beauty to an exhibition which spans the 
centuries with these and a number of other fine 
studies of flowers and of still life. It was an 
excellent idea for Messrs. Hallsborough to vary 
their usual general exhibition with this on a 
particular theme, and none could have been 
better than the one chosen. The exhibition, 
which was opened by Miss Anna Neagle in aid 
of the Imperial Cancer Research Fund, will 
remain open until June 17th, which should also 
delight visitors to the Chelsea Flower Show. 


Osias Beert. Still Life with Artichokes and 


Shrimps, panel, 19? 264 inches. 


ENGLISH POLITICAL CARICATURE. 
A Study of Opinion and Propaganda: By 
_™M. Dorothy George. (Clarendon Press: 
3 Oxford University Press. Two Volumes, 
70s. net each volume.) oc 


HE history of political caricature in 
4 England has hitherto been almost neg- 
cted—as indeed has caricature in the wider 
mse—and this is surprising in view of the 
obvious importance of the subject; and the 
e so because it is a form which in different 
ieties has been so consistently exploited that 
at its meridian it came to be regarded as distinc- 
tively English. 
_ Dr. Dorothy George has long quarried most 
assiduously i in this extensive mine—the simile is 
permissible, for much of the material takes a lot 
of digging out—and no one else has staked out 

‘an even remotely comparable claim. Here at a 
bound, so to speak, she has presented us with an 
entirely adequate and authoritative literature: to 
approach being comprehensive it would need to 
be many times the size, nor would there be any 

in in the increase. 

_ With a pedigree reaching back to the borders 
of mediaeval missals and breviaries and descend- 
ing through the Stuart emblems, and frontis- 
pieces, the emblematic print, or cartoon, was 
‘gradually transformed during the eighteenth 
‘century into the political caricature (George 
Townshend is credited with initiating the trans- 
formation) and the term caricatura or caricature 
became established in the decade 1750-60. 

But the distinction is rather hard to draw, and 

“under Charles II at the height of the anti-papal 
agitation an emblematic print, A Raree Show, 
could be so rabidly political as to bring the 
designer Stephen Colledge, the ‘Protestant 
joiner’, to the scaffold. The portrait caricature 
depends for its effect very largely on a grotesque 
exaggeration of form and feature and it was not 
before about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury that this type of caricature, from the hands 
of able exponents the most telling of all, was 
introduced into England, 

~~ The character and scope of the subject could 

“scarcely be better indicated than in the excellent 
Introduction. Dr. George justly deplores that 
historians are apt to neglect iconography and 
ignore the wonderful material buried—the word 
is scarcely an exaggeration—in the great mass of 

English satirical engravings; nor does she claim 
too much when she observes that caricatures were 

‘virtually the only pictorial rendering of passing 
events. They are history, concrete, personal and 
tendentious, seen through contemporary eyes’. 

The pictorial pattern of life found in emblems, 
cartoons, and caricatures is inseparable from 
their imagery, ‘the framework of allegory and 
metaphor which both reflects and colours 
Opinion’. It has been the author’s purpose to 


find that pattern in the shifting kaleidoscope, not — 


to resort to hind-sight and illustrate the thread of 
history as we see it today. It must be allowed 
that this valiant endeavour—for the pattern is 
often extremely elusive—has not been entirely 
successful: perhaps there is no very clearly dis- 
cernible pattern to be found. The inescapable 
trouble is that the caricature or political print, 
having been deprived of its topicality, often 
becomes hieroglyphic and to an uninformed eye 
incomprehensible, the subject matter made 
baffling by obscure and far-fetched allusions. 
Dr. George comes to our aid, providing a com- 
mentary on or an interpretation of all the carica- 
tures (96 in each volume) and many besides. 
This conscientious, and to a large extent indis- 
pensable, treatment inevitably induces a sense of 
surfeit, even when the subjects are of the most 
virulent kind. The violence and fecundity of pro- 
duction reached a positive crescendo at the end of 
the eighteenth century when gross personal insult 
in the form of caricature was levelled at the 
King and members of the reigning house with 
complete impunity. That sort of thing had 
started long before, and Dr. George makes the 
interesting and highly plausible suggestion that 
the strongest motive for prosecuting Wilkes 
was supplied, not by the famous No. 45 of The 
North Britton but by No. 5 with its obscene 
attack on Bute and the Princess Dowager of 
Wales. 


Every outstanding event in our national 
history is reflected in the mirror afforded by 
these caricatures; save, oddly enough (and this is 
not remarked by the author), the intense political 
agitation preceding the Treaty of Utrecht: the 
Duke of Marlborough and Sarah, for all the 
vehemence of their detractors, seem almost to 
have escaped this form of attack. The graphic 
satire and political caricature was always 
essentially the weapon of the opposition: the 
Government or ‘Establishment’ on the whole 
makes a poor showing in counter-attack. Of all 
English caricaturists within Dr. George’s period 
(down to 1832) Gillray was the most deadly, 
with Rowlandson in his political caricatures a 
good second. These two, Hogarth and George 
Cruikshank (but he on a much lower plane) are 
the only real artists whose names are associated 
with the English caricature, A couple of carica- 
tures by Benjamin Wilson are reproduced and 
Dr. George terms him, ‘perhaps the leading 
portrait painter of his day’ (circa 1760). His 
period of popularity, here much exaggerated, 
was short-lived, for he was, as Professor Water- 
house calls him, ‘a thoroughly bad painter’. 

This majesterial and definitive workisnotto be 
commended for light reading, but it is indispens- 
able to students of English political history, and 
for a much wider public should be a fascinating 
reference book. The production leaves nothing 
to be desired and in view of the large number of 
illustrations the price is not excessive—R.E. 


Books Reviewed 


THE HARPSICHORD AND CLAVI- 
CHORD: By Raymond Russell, (London: 
Faber and Faber, 1959, pp. 208, pls. 103. 
£5 5s. net.) 


MR. RUSSELL’S BOOK, long-awaited by 
students of his subject, amply fulfils all expecta- 
tion. It is divided into three almost equal sections, 
text, appendices and plates, all of which are 
closely inter-related. The development of 
stringed keyboard instruments is outlined on a 
regional basis. This is the logical division, since 
the principal European countries have had widely 
differing concepts of what constituted a harpsi- 
chord at various periods. In England, especially, 
competition with the ‘expressive’ pianoforte 
during the second half of the eighteenth century 
led to the introduction of complications which 
overload the instrument with tonal variety at 
the expense of destroying, in some measure at 
least, its essential character. This in turn has 
unduly coloured the harpsichord revival in 
England, where contemporary makers are only 
just discovering that the most effective specifica- 
tions are not necessarily those that include the 
kitchen stove. 

Mr. Russell tells us that he has rejected a former 
plan to include an account of modern harpsi- 
chord-making: ‘...as this activity is in a state 
of adolescence and (I hope) of change...’ This 
sentiment, with which the present reviewer 
heartily concurs, raises a side issue of someimpor- 
tance concerning the state in which many his- 
toric and valuable instruments are preserved in 
the major European collections, including those 
in England. Many are unplayable wrecks as they 
stand, and it is sometimes urged that they should 
be restored to playing order; but if that process 
means the destruction of important. original 
data, as may very well happen, it needs to be 
approached with some caution. -- 

A feature of the book is the Siting way in 
which the concise text, which deals in general 
terms with basic trends, is amplified in detail by 
the elaborate captioning of the plates. These 
form a magnificent series, many of them rare 
and unfamiliar, and no pains have been-spared 
in ensuring that every point of technical and 
decorative interest is brought to the reader’s 
notice. In several instances an example is shown 
in three or four views, including wherever 
possible the rare but important plan view from 
above, which enables the layout of bridges, 
jacks and strings to be seen at a glance. In a few, 
chiefly from the author’s own collection, it has 
been possible to show the bracings of the case 
from the underside, with the bottom board 
removed. 

Between these two sections the eighteen 
appendices may be described as a selection of 
basic documents relating to the subject. They 
include inventories, accounts, letter-sequences 
and deeds of various kinds, some few of which 
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have been printed either complete or in part 
before, but are only now brought together, in 
extenso for the first time. Those from foreign 
sources are given in English translation. 

The value of this book is all the greater for its 
having followed closely on Boalch’s Makers of 
the Harpsichord and Clavichord (1956), to which it 
forms the perfect complement. The happy 
possessor of both has at hand a compendious 
reference to the whole subject of early domestic 
keyboard instruments, scientific in approach, 
and setting entirely new standards of scholarship 
in this field.—E.H. 


THE LAMP OF BEAUTY. WRITINGS 
ON ART BY JOHN RUSKIN: Selected 
and Edited by Joan Evans. (London: Phaidon 
Press. 32s. 6d. net.) 


THOUGH Ruskin’s claim to be regarded as ‘an 
eminent Victorian’ is completely assured, and he 
has so far escaped the attentions of the assiduous 
debunkers, it may safely be assumed that today 
most of his works are neglected. Their number 
(there are no less than thirty-eight volumes) is a 
formidable deterrent to this generation. That 
part of them devoted to subjects with which he 
was passionately concerned—economics, social 
justice, ethics and education—have to a large 
extent lost actuality: victory has been won and 
many of the abuses he denounced reformed long 
ago. Moreover, the prophet is too denunciatory 
and didactic: an urbane and sceptic tone, that of 
Matthew Arnold for instance, is found more 
acceptable. 

But as a writer on art, after a period of eclipse 
Ruskin has been restored again to favour. Dr. 
Joan Evans has compiled an anthology (not the 
first of its kind) from his art criticism, and has 
made a judicious and representative selection, 
which not only draws freely on the celebrated 
books, but also includes extracts from Univer- 
sity lectures and Academy notices. Here will be 
found the quintessence of Ruskin as expositor 
and arbiter of taste—passages of the famous 
bursts of eloquence, proofs of his astonishing in- 
sight and extreme sensibility, mixed with pro- 
nouncements and verdicts that nowadays are 
calculated to undermine confidence in the 
validity of his judgments. For some of the 
fiercest of his diatribes, against artists today held 
in the highest esteem, the reader must look else- 
where, but the denunciations of Raphael and 
Michelangelo and the wholesale condemnation 
of all Renaissance architecture afford fully ade- 
quate specimens of Ruskin’s characteristic and 
intemperate invective. Far from catholic in 
sympathies, his admirations were also perfervid; 
and incidentally often seem incompatible. He 
who wrote with such profound appreciation and 
understanding of his favourites among the great 
Italians, claiming indeed to have revealed their 
achievement to his fellow countrymen, could 
yet deliberately assert his belief—and this is but 
one among a score of such provocative and 
seemingly perverse judgments—that Hunt’s 
Light of the World is ‘the most perfect instance of 
expressional purpose with technical power the 
world has yet produced’. The passage from the 
Stones of Venice (p. 59) about ‘the greatest 
treasures of art which Europe at this moment 
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possesses’—all without exception broken and 
decayed, torn to fragments and mouldering, is 
perhaps the culminating instance of Ruskin’s 
wild and wilful exaggeration. 

With his reiterated insistence on the represent- 
ation of facts, scrupulous finishing, or ‘realiza- 
tion’, and the need to charge every inch of the 
canvas with truths, Ruskin, in these extracts and 
in his teaching at large, promulgates with in- 
tense conviction an aesthetic theory no longer 
widely accepted. That he should stand so high in 
the esteem of contemporary critics from whose 
outlook he is divided by an impassable gulf is 
surely a singular fact. One must suppose that 
they take what suits them and turn a blind eye on 
the rest; for his teaching, far from being boringly 
consistent, is a veritable tangle of contradictions 
and allows of considerable latitude of choice. 
Then there are the allurements of a style which 
Sir Herbert Read has lately pronounced to be 
‘incomparably exquisite’; and so extreme an 
admiration may seem to some extent puzzling. 
Rodomontade and glowing rhetoric which 
offend in Carlyle are counted virtues in Ruskin. 
Though the meaning is seldom obscure, under 
pressure of feeling his style becomes incantatory, 
highly ornate, and often rising to a crescendo of 
eloquence most artfully contrived. The sombre 
splendour of the description of Turner’s Slave 
Ship and the wonderfully sensitive and evocative 
account of Jacopo della Quercia’s Tomb of Ilaria 
di Carretto will serve to explain the potent spell 
he exercises on admirers of his prose. This admir- 
ably chosen anthology is a deeply fascinating 
book. How infinitely remote we are from the 
climate of opinion in Ruskin’s age! It is abso- 
lutely inconceivable that a writer, however 
eminent, could now address to The Times such a 
letter as his on Hunt’s The Awakening Con- 
science, moralising on the lost purity of ‘the poor 
girl’.—R.E. 


THE PRADO: By F. J. Sanchez Canton. 
(London: Thames & Hudson. 28s. net.) 


A POPULAR book on The Prado by the 
veteran Deputy Director (and for five years 
after the fall of the Monarchy, Director of the 
Museum) should be sure of a welcome by 
visitors to that splendid Gallery, and Sefior 
Sanchez Canton’s Introduction is of special 
value for its authoritative account of the history 
of the collection from the reign of Isabella the 
Catholic down to the present time. Dispersed in 
various royal palaces—the Escurial, the Alcazar, 
the Pardo, the palace for hunting in the forest 
near Madrid, the Goyeneche and others—con- 
stantly increasing, mainly through the prodigal 
acquisitions of Philip Il and Philip IV, unlike 
The Louvre the collection owes an overwhelm- 
ing proportion of its splendours to the Crown 
(for even the monarchs most feeble in intellect 
continued the tradition of collecting). Since the 
building of the present magnificent gallery in 
the early years of the nineteenth century, succes- 
sive governments, monarchical or republican, 
have made valuable acquisitions to fill gaps, but 
notable private benefactions have been relatively 
few. The vast, and in some regards unrivalled, 
aggregation of pictures remains substantially 
what it was when the royal patrimony was 
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nationalised in 1869; though then the collections 
from the so-called Trinidad Museum, which in- 
cluded works confiscated from the suppressed 
monasteries, had still to be incorporated with 
those of The Prado. 

In a brief notice no attempt can be made to 
summarise this interesting account (itself a sum- 
mary of earlier books on the subject with the 
narrative corrected and brought up to date) of the 
gradual growth and vicissitudes of the Gallery. It 
has had providential deliverances and narrow 
escapes from catastrophic losses down to the re- 
cent past, among the most memorable being the 
saving of the nudes by Titian, Rubens and Diirer, 
which, condemned to the flames by Charles III, 
were reprieved by the intervention of the 
Marques de Santa Cruz and then locked up for 
a generation in a room at The Academy. 

In all there are 323 illustrations, which include 
106 colour plates. The demand for such plates 
appears to be insatiable, and, bad or indifferent, 
the public for ‘art books’ will have them: 
preferably in large numbers and of course at the: 
lowest possible cost. But in spite of the technical 
advances in colour reproduction, the processes 
which yield the most satisfactory results are: 
inevitably costly, and it is simply impossible to, 
provide such a large number of colour plates ina 
book to be sold at so moderate a price. Here, to’ 
be frank, they are on the whole quite shockingly 
bad, and in some instances such travesties of the 
originals (many are great pictures in wonderful 
state) as to be either painful or comical, according | 
to the reader’s mood. Sefior Canton makes apt’ 
observations on the colour of many of the pic! 
tures reproduced which would be completely 
refuted if we were to rely on the accuracy of the: 
plates facing his notes. One of the most glaring | 
of these contrasts between reproduction and note 
is supplied by Francesco Furini’s Lot and His’ 
Daughters (facing p. 182). If colour plates are’ 
intended to serve as reminders of pictures it is 
really essential that for vague or incomplete: 
memories they should not substitute an image 
that lovers of painting would be glad to forget. 

The photographic illustrations, six or seven to 
a page in a small quarto, may at least by their 
numbers, if not by their quality, help those un- 
familiar with The Prado to realise the prodigious 
richness of one of the greatest collections in the 
world.—R.E. 


LE STYLE ANGLAIS, 1750-1850: Collection 
Connaissance des Arts. (Paris: Hachette, 1959. 
82s. net.) 


THE avowed aim of the Connaissance des Arts 
volumes is to present a lavishly illustrated cross- 
section of all, or nearly all, the arts during a 
limited period and in a particular place. In the 
first three volumes, the place was France: it is 
gratifying to find that the first ‘foreign’ volume 
has been devoted to ourselves. 

In the last section of the book, the reason is 
revealed: Paris, and not only Paris, but Rome, 
New York and even Tokyo, have been experi- 
encing, since the war, a tremendous vogue for 
English furnishing and decoration. In Paris this 
springs, apparently, from a longing, which any 
Englishman who has lived with a French family 
will feel to be highly understandable, and even 


‘ 
belated, for some comfortable chairs and rooms 
with ‘une ambiance chaude, intime, cosy’, The 
style which is said to have found most favour is 
an adaptation of our Regency, ‘avec un incor- 
rigible accent francais’: and the last section 
includes illustrations of a number of these 
curiously hybrid but decidedly ‘amusing’ rooms, 
often decorated in stronger colours than would 
al be employed here, but probably none 
he worse for that. 
_ These last twenty pages are concerned, then, 
with free contemporary improvisation, largely 
in Paris but partly also in England, in the manner 
of the period to which the rest of the volume is 
devoted, the hundred years from 1750 to 1850. 
The choice of dates, incidentally, is slightly un- 
comfortable: but most of the strands which 
characterise the arts in England during this very 
Tich and fecund period are well represented. 
_ There are two major omissions. First, the 
external aspect of architecture. In contrast to the 
long and copiously illustrated treatment of 
‘architecture intérieure’, exterior views are con- 
fined to three Ackermann prints (Chiswick 
unfortunately with its later, and now demolished, 
wings) and a picture of Fonthill Abbey on a 
Derby dish of c. 1820. This is a pity, for no aspect 
of le style anglais, 1750-1850 is more characteristic 
than the typical Georgian house-front and its 
Regency successor. These impeccably well- 
mannered designs epitomise to perfection the 
external decorum of a society which, indoors, 
spent more on the equipping and embellishing of 
the home, and to better effect, than ever before 
or since. 
The other big omission is the English garden. 
‘The book contains a number of references to our 
gardens, but there are no illustrations, and no 
section devoted to them. Yet no manifestation 
of English art in the period under discussion was 
of such European importance as the art of 
gardening. Of the landscape garden, England 
was the unchallenged pioneer. To English minds 
at this time, the formal garden, represented above 
all by Versailles and its numerous progeny, was 
authoritarian, a symbol of autocracy and of 
absolute rule, and therefore illiberal. Had not 
Shaftesbury, as early as 1709, written of ‘the 
formal mockery of princely gardens’? Serpen- 
tine paths were associated with freedom: and if 
you desisted from clipping trees, that was an 
indication that you would also refrain from 
clipping—that is, censoring—ideas. Or so it was 
felt: and certain unrepresentative Frenchmen, 
notably Montesquieu and Rousseau, thought so 
too. Both of these lauded our landscape gardens. 
But in France they were, before the Revolution, 
exceptional. It will not be forgotten that, as late 
as the 1770’s, a French nobleman snorted his 
advice on how to lay out a garden in the manner 
of Capability Brown: ‘Enivrez le jardinier et 
suivez dans ses pas’! It was in Germany that 
English ideas about gardening made their first 
and most powerful impact. But even France can 
show one notable example of the jardin anglais, 
at Ermenonville. A section devoted to gardens 
“would have been extremely welcome. 
Sculpture also receives only very summary 
treatment; but, although Nollekens and Flax- 
man, at least, might have been thought to have 


made important enough contributions to le 
style anglais to qualify for one illustration each, 
there is in truth little to complain of in the scant 
attention of the editors to what, in the period 
1750-1850, is for the most part a boring aspect of 
English art. The choice of watercolours is not 


- altogether happy: whereas Francis Towne is 


rightly represented by the splendid Source of the 
Arveyron (in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
not in the British Museum as stated), J. R. Cozens 
and Thomas Girtin are pictured only in water- 
colours of inferior quality, while Constable and 
the later Turner do not appear at all among the 
illustrations to this section. This is to be re- 
gretted, because the watercolourists, like the 
gardeners, made a distinctive contribution to 
English art in this period, and one which is per- 
haps insufficiently known and appreciated in 
France. 


But an end to the caveats. No book so broadly 
based as the one under review could hope to 
satisfy all its readers in every direction, and no 
doubt one could cite quite a number of other 
points of disagreement. It is time, however, to 
say that, with the exceptions mentioned, the 
treatment of the various arts (e.g. architectural 
interiors, paintings, drawings and prints, textiles) 
is always adequate, and in three sections (furni- 
ture, goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ work, and 
pottery and porcelain) is notably good. The 
arrangement of the illustrations in groups 
according to subject—for instance, in the orfé- 
verie section, pages devoted to tea and coffee 
pots, sauce boats, two-handled cups, epergnes 
(cited as one of the most characteristic manifest- 
ations of our silversmiths’ work), candlesticks, 
and so on—adds greatly to the interest, and pro- 
vides an effective cross-section of stylistic changes 
as expressed, cumulatively, in a very wide range 
of art-objects. 

When the story opens, with the Palladians, 
we already had our dining rooms; apartments 
which, we are informed, did not appear in 
France until the time of Louis XVI. The Rococo 
reaction from the Palladian style in England is 
rightly seen to have been tardive and half- 
hearted. One enjoys the observation that, after 
the formal style of Kent, in which the position of 
each piece of furniture tends to be fixed, the 
paintings of Hogarth show how, in the Rococo 
phase, ‘les meubles vagabondent sans la moindre 
dignité’. Next comes the Neo-Classical phase, in 
which England is stated to have preceded France, 
although, as Sir John Summerson has made very 
clear, one of the principal formative influences 
on English Neo-Classicism was a Frenchman, 
the Abbé Laugier, whose Essai sur larchitecture, 
published in 1753, is, somewhat surprisingly, not 
mentioned in this book. For our French editors, 
the hero of the Neo-Classical movement, and 
indeed of this entire book, is Robert Adam, ‘the 
creator of the style which corresponds to Louis 
Seize in France’. While welcoming the en- 
thusiasm revealed here in many contexts for the 
work of Adam, one is left in some doubt as to 
how far the nature of his genius has been fully 
understood. One could hardly agree that the 
Etruscan Room at Heveningham, ‘although 
designed by Wyatt, is an excellent example of 
the Adam style’; the ceiling design is not an 


Adam pattern: the doors are different: and the 
comparatively bare walls, with small ‘accents’ of 
decoration, are not characteristic of Adam, even 
though, admittedly, the overall decorative style 
does stem from him. It must also be suggested 
that the rdle of Chambers as a protagonist of 
Neo-Classicism is underestimated. 

Our Regency style is seen as the closest to 
France of any phase of English art during these 
hundred years: ‘il dérive du Louis XVI, c’est a 
dire de l’antiquit¢ gréco-romaine vue 4 travers 
le gotit francais’. Hence its particular popularity 
in France at the present time. The English pioneer 
was Henry Holland, first in 1788 at Carlton 
House, and a few years later in what is today 
internally our most perfect Regency house, 
Southill, But after 1830, the Rule of Taste 
rapidly ceased any longer to operate: and, in one 
section after another, the writers are under- 
standably at a loss to define in any coherent 
terms the prevalent style of the closing years of 
the period surveyed. The collapse, in England as 
in France, is seen to be partly due to the rise of 
new patrons uneducated in the arts, and partly to 
the introduction of machine processes in the 
production of many kinds of furniture. 

This book is not free from errors in place- 
names: Cantorbery, Landowne House, Peter 
Harrow (for Peper Harow), and so on. Nolle- 
kens, though he lived until 1823, should not be 
called a ‘contemporary’ of Chantrey, who was 
forty-three years his junior. Strawberry Hill 
should not be described as ‘built by Thomas 
Pitt’, nor is it explained that the vault of its 
Gallery was copied from an aisle of Henry VII’s 
Chapel. Lightfoot’s carving in the North Hall at 
Claydon is described as stucco, an easy mistake 
to make if one only has photographs to go upon; 
but in fact the whole of the wall-carvings are of 
wood, Several illustrations (Toddington Manor, 
Lansdowne House, Peper Harow, Strawberry 
Hill again) show house interiors as they once 
were, not as they are today, with no indication 
to this effect. 

It would be churlish, however, not to con- 
clude on a note of the highest praise for the 
photographs. These constitute the larger part of 
the book: there are nearly six hundred of them. 
Some, not excluding the majority of the thirty- 
nine full page colour plates, are superb. As an 
anthology of photographs alone, largely of 
works of great elegance and beauty, this book is 
a most covetable possession —A.C-T. 


JAMES ENSOR: by Paul Haesaerts. Preface 
by Jean Cassou. (London: Thames and 
Hudson. £7 7s. net.) 


‘MY unceasing investigations, today crowned 
with glory, aroused the enmity of my snail-like 
followers, continually passed on the road. . 
Thirty years ago, long before Vuillard, Bonnard, 
van Gogh, and the luminists, I pointed the way 
to all modern discoveries, all the influence of 
light and freeing of vision.’ Thus wrote James 
Ensor in about 1915. In the Catalogue of the 
1958 Brussels World Fair Exhibition, 50 Ans 
D’ Art Moderne, this Belgian artist’s achievement 
is summed up as follows: ‘Ensor gave new 
vigour to 19th Century Belgian painting. A 
great pioneer, by his technical innovations he 
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opened the way to Expressionism, as well as 
anticipating Surrealism in his fantastic works’. 
In the book under review Paul Haesaerts writes 
of Ensor: ‘Despite his extreme individualism, 
and no doubt partly because of it, his contribu- 
tion is an integral part of the evolution of art 
viewed as a global, universal phenomenon’. 


Despite the fact that the name of James Ensor, 
unlike that of many of his contemporary 
painters, is not a household word today, the 
various claims of his outstanding importance 
put forward in the quotations above all have an 
element of truth and plausibility, for in his great 
creative years—from 1880 to the late 1890’s— 
Ensor’s work was both masterly and ahead of 
its time. In this book, claimed as the ‘first full- 
length study’ of the artist, Paul Haesaerts tries 
‘to view him without preconceived ideas, to watch 
him in his studio, among his friends, in the 
various milieus of his own city, country and 
epoch, following his work step by step, record- 
ing the evolution of his art, taking notes of its 
explicit intentions, and attempting to decipher 
its secret messages’. The result is an exciting and 
often moving picture of James Ensor, which is 
marred only by the rather jumpy nature of the 
narrative—a characteristic which is accentuated 
both by the translation as well as by the design 
and typography of the book. Although the final 
text page is numbered ‘232’, only a relatively 
small number of these pages are in fact given to 
type matter, for the fifty-seven colour plates and 
a number of black-and-white illustrations are 
interspersed in these pages, often faced by a 
blank page with merely a brief caption on it. 

Ensor’s art is in the essentially down-to-earth 
tradition of Flemish painting, and is not far 
removed from that of Bruegel and Teniers. 
Realising, however, that it is often difficult to 
take Ensor’s fantastic paintings seriously, M. 
Haesaerts indulges in an interesting piece of 
special pleading. ‘Surely all art is a game’ he 
writes, ‘the creation of a fictitious universe to 
replace the real world that is too humdrum, both 
inaccessible and too accessible. No art is more 
clearly a game that Ensor’s. Whereas Leonardo 
is the type of homo sapiens, the cerebral and 
calculating artist, and Vermeer the type of 
homo faber, the sensual and craftsmanlike artist, 
Ensor is the type of homo Iudens, the imaginative 
and whimsical artist. His orientation towards the 
invented, the gratuitous, the fictitious, the playful 
in the broadest sense, is obvious. In this he is not 
alone: Lucas van Leyden, Alessandro Magnasco, 
Henri Rousseau are similarly oriented. But no 
other artist is equally accomplished as homo 
ludens, given so completely, and it would seem, 
exclusively, to all forms of playful activity. No 
other artist derives all his behaviour, his mode of 
expression, and, in so far as he has one, his 
philosophy, from play. The idea of play is 
doubtless the golden key that opens the door to a 
deeper understanding of this painter-conjurer, 
of this master of the puzzling’. But M. Haesaerts 
does not suggest that Ensor was ‘playing’ with 
the public. Beneath his erratic and rather unpre- 
dictable character Ensor was essentially a serious 
artist. 

In 1900, however, his creative powers 
collapsed. “Something in him had snapped’, and 


for the remaining forty-nine years of his long 
life he created little that was worthwhile. Just 
as each work before 1900 reflects an original idea, 
a strong and unique perception, so the works 
after 1900 are completely lacking in invention, 
and in most cases reflect a pre-established tech- 
nical system and intellectual attitude. Ensor, who 
until 1900 had repeated himself less than anyone 
else, was now to repeat himself more thananyone 
else. He no longer sought his themes in nature, in 
his imagination, or in the possible variations of a 
continually renewed technique, but almost 
exclusively in his previous works. He systemati- 
cally plagiarized himself’. But during these long 
years of creative torpor Ensor reaped the rewards 
of his years of achievement and was acclaimed 
throughout the world. : 

In addition to the numerous colour plates, 
which are mostly of a high standard, there are 
400 black-and-white illustrations in this book. 
Two hundred and forty of these are arranged asa. 
Classified Catalogue, and are far too small in. 
size to give anything but the very sketchiest 
idea of Ensor’s rather intricate compositions. 
There is a Chronological List of the works 
reproduced, in which details of medium, size 
and ownership are given. There are, however, 
no cross references from the plates to this list, 
and thus much time is wasted in looking for the 
details relating to a particular plate, which would 
have been much more happily printed in im- 
mediate proximity to the illustration. Once 
again the rather unwieldy arrangement adopted 
was no doubt necessitated by the fact that this 
book, like so many of its kind, has been pub- 
lished simultaneously in several languages. 

A few pages are devoted to excerpts from 
Ensor’s own writings; there is a full Chronology 
of the principal events of his life; and there is an 
adequate bibliography. Despite all these 
features this book does not have a feeling of 
completeness, nor does it give the impression 
that it will for long remain a standard work on 
Ensor. In its text and illustrations it does, how- 
ever, provide a fascinating survey of the life and 
work of this fascinating artist.—L. H. 


JAPANESE PRINTS FROM THE EARLY 
MASTERS TO THE MODERN: By 
James A. Michener with Notes on the Prints 
by Richard Lane. Rutland, Vermont and 
Tokyo, Japan. Charles E. Tuttle Company: 
In the U.S.A. $15.00. 


THIS sumptuously produced volume is prob- 
ably best appreciated if it is viewed as a supple- 
ment to the author’s general introduction to the 
Japanese Print in ‘The Floating World’. The 
text consists of brief notes on the artists and the 
prints reproduced, and by this means contrives 
to string together a chronological account of the 
development of the print from its origins in the 
black-ink-printed illustrations to seventeenth- 
century books, through the triumphs of elabor- 
ate colour-printing of the second half of the 
eighteenth century, to the present-day produc- 
tions that have nothing in common with the 
earlier works except the use of a wood-block. 
The emphasis is less on the background to the 
evolution of the art of the wood-block print (the 
vitally interesting theme of the ‘Floating World” 


han on individual prints in the author’s collec- 
on. Like any collection, Mr. Michener’s be- 
trays personal predilections and naturally lacks 
‘some of the accepted masterpieces. Yet whilst 
these factors militate against the acceptance of 
his selection as representative of all that is finest 
‘in the range of the Japanese Print, they have had 
the desirable result of enabling us to see many of 
he lesser-known but estimable works so often 
crowded out of the existing general histories. 
_ That is not to say, however, that the standard 
of reproduction is above reproach. The gravure 
fou in monochrome are adequate, but the 


colour-plates are rarely wholly successful, and in 
‘some instances give a completely distorted notion 
of the originals. Instead of having the lovely 
limpidity of the Japanese block-applied colour, 
‘quite often the process-printed colours are 
‘muddy and several shades away from accuracy. 
_ Mr. Michener rightly claims distinction for 
his book by reason of the inclusion in it of prints 
by the modernists such as Onchi, Yamaguchi, 
‘Hatsuyama and Munakata: and as the book is 
teally a record of his own personal collection, it 
is difficult to take issue with him over their in- 
clusion. But, for me, their presence destroys the 
unity of the book. These modern artists are not 
the lineal descendants of the Japanese school. 
They are the products of L’Ecole de Paris, and 
one would no more think of classifying Onchi 
or Munakata with Utamaro and Hokusai than 
‘one would of bracketting Picasso with Velaz- 
quez and Zurburan because of the accident of 
birthplace. Besides, if these avant-garde artists of 
the twentieth century are included, why are the 
equally significant avant-garde of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
‘omitted? The wood-block colour-printed 
albums of artists like Suiseki, Baitei, and the 
unknown designer of the sensationally ‘modern’ 
book Kishi Empu, contain a body of breath- 
taking prints that anticipate Matisse, Derain, 
Munch and Nolde: and the fact that they were 
issued in bound volumes should surely not dis- 
qualify them from inclusion. After all, several 
of the Primitive prints reproduced, and one by 
Kitao Masanobu, were issued originally in 
album form. 

But this is perhaps complaining that the book 
contains more than a feast, and one can dis- 
tegard the last section entirely if it is found a 
distraction, or an annulment of the riches that 
precede it. Generally, the book is stimulating, 
for Mr. Michener has an infectious enthusiasm 
for his subject. The notes by Dr. Lane on each of 
the prints are a valuable addition to the growing 
fund of scholarship devoted to the Ukiyo-e 
print. In view of Dr. Lane’s known meticulous- 
ness, I must mention two prints where his judg- 
ments are questionable. Print 130 is assigned, by 
reason of the Hayashi (‘jar’) seal, to Shunshé. 
But Shunk6 is also known to have used a some- 
what similar seal, and on stylistic grounds I 
would certainly give this print to the pupil 
tather than the master. The speculation regard- 
ing the signature on the Sukenobu print (No, 14) 
is wide of the mark, since the print comes from 
an album (Yamato Furyu Nishikawa Tsuya 
Sugata, Javal No. 47) in which all the designs 
bear a signature in the same form. Ali the signed 


so-called broadsheets of this artist can be traced 
to this album.—J.H. 


VICTORIAN POTTERY AND PORCE- 
LAIN: By G. Bernard Hughes. (London: 
Country Life Ltd. 52s. 6d. net). 


REVIEWERS of reference books must be con- 
stantly expecting to confound Mr. Bernard 
Hughes, for he writes with such apparent ease 
and assurance on such a wide variety of subjects 
that it seems impossible that one man can really 
know so much about so many different things. 
Invariably however it is Mr. Hughes who con- 
founds the critics and in his latest book he has 
done it again. The one hundred and seventy two 
pages are crammed with valuable information 
much of which is gleaned from contemporary 
sources. His research on ceramic patents is of 
particular importance. 

The title of the book is unfortunate and mis- 
leading, as the word Victorian is used to cover 
the whole of the nineteenth century. The reader 
who likes value for his money may be pleasantly 
surprised at the inclusion of Pinxton, Nantgarw, 
Swansea and other early nineteenth-century 
factories, but the student of purely Victorian 
wares has just cause for complaint. The collector 
of ‘Royal Worcester’ is particularly unfortunate, 
since less than half a page is devoted to this im- 
portant subject. 

The many celebrated ceramic artists of the 
period receive scant, and often incorrect, notice. 
C. F. Hiirten, whose name is mis-spelt, did not 
enter Copeland’s service until 1859, eleven years 
after the date given on page 125. On the same 
page R. F. Abraham’s initials are incorrectly 
given as R. E. The reference to Emile Lessore 
and Mintons (p. 128) is misleading, as this artist’s 
service with Mintons can be counted in months 
and it is for his eighteen year association with 
the Wedgwood firm that he is best known. The 
brief reference to T. J. Bott (p. 165) is both mis- 
leading and inaccurate. Again, the author, when 
writing of the pdte-sur-pdte style of decoration, 
states: “This technique was invented at Sévres in 
about 1860 by Solon’. The boastful Solon never 
sought to claim this honour and he himself 
wrote. ‘I was asked to try my hand at the new 
process and two sculptors who were then practis- 
ing it with success, initiated me—I cannot say 
with an evident alacrity—into the mysteries of 
the craft.’ Throughout Chapter 23 the name of 
the partner in the Belleek firm is given as 
‘M’Berney’. There would seem to be no reason 
to deviate from the usual spelling. The Belleek 
concern traded under the name ‘McBirney & 
Cor. 

The information incorporated in the text con- 
cerning factory marks, especially those of the 
smaller and lesser known manufacturers, is 
particularly helpful. The use of the Registration 
Mark is fully explained, but the key chart, which 
should appear on page 173 is omitted and the 
bibliography substituted. This is a most un- 
fortunate lapse. The eighty-nine illustrations 
cover the whole period but are seemingly 
unrelated to the text. 

Had this volume appeared under a more 
appropriate title there would be little cause for 
complaint for, as a review of our ceramic 
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industry during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, it must for long be regarded as a 
standard work. The author is on less familiar 
ground as the century progresses.—G.G. 


BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 
by Ruari McLean 


THE two volumes of R. H. Wilenski’s Flemish 
Painters, recently published by Faber and Faber 
at 12 guineas the set, weigh about 8 lbs. Volume 
1 consists of 800 pages of text, half being a 
Historical Survey and half a biographical dic- 
tionary. The versatility of Times New Roman is 
again demonstrated by its effective use for all 
text setting—and the setting is extremely good. 
The survey is in 11 pt. and the dictionary in 8 pt., 
double column, with bold much used for picking 
out artists’ names. Perpetua is used for all display 
matter. 

The second volume contains 896 monochrome 
half-tones and 16 tipped-in colour plates, all 
printed letterpress, as is the text, by R. MacLehose 
& Co. Ltd. in Glasgow. The binding is in red 
buckram with a plain but dignified gold blocking 
on the spine.. 

The whole is a work of monumental labour 
executed in a craftsmanlike way. The qualities of 
grace and imagination in treatment are lacking, 
perhaps deliberately. There are no illustrations at 
all in Volume 1, which surely might have been 
lightened with a few line blocks. 

A work of comparable complexity, and real 
magnificence in design and production, is The 
Correspondence of Isaac Newton, edited by H. W. 
Turnbull, F.R.S., and printed and published in 
1959 for The Royal Society by the Cambridge 
University Press at 7 guineas. The book is set in 
Baskerville, and the mixture of sizes, tables, and 
diagrams has been handled with masterly 
typographic skill. The title-page, printed in red 
and black and including a copper-engraved coat 
of arms (a pleasant seventeenth-century touch) is 
especially fine. 

A complete contrast in size, weight and price, 
but of great technical interest, is provided by the 
new Penguin Car Handbook by Robert Ireson 
(Penguin Books, 6s.). The perennial problem of 
integrating half-tone and line illustrations with 
text has here been solved by printing the whole 
book by offset photo-lithography, which allows 
complete freedom in the placing of illustrations: 
but this process usually entails a sacrifice in 
quality of the halftones. These halftones how- 
ever are superbly printed and even surpass 
photogravure in their quality, which is the more 
remarkable considering that an ordinary Penguin 
machine paperhas been used. Theillustrations are 
in any case of high quality and both publisher and 
the printers, Messrs. Jesse Broad & Co. Ltd. of 
Manchester, deserve the highest congratulations. 

Pictures from a Mediaeval Bible, by James 
Strachan (Darwen Finlayson Ltd., 15s.), repro- 
duces, by line blocks in reduced size, the 102 
wood-blocks from the Cologne Bible of 1478- 
80, illustrating the Old Testament and Apo- 
crypha: curiously enough, the life of Christ was 
not depicted; instead, there were illustrations of 
the four Evangelists, the Epistles, and the 
Revelation. 


The blocks are well made and the book (by 
the author of the excellent Early Bible Illustrations, 
Cambridge University Press, 1957) is a useful 
and attractive addition to the literature of early 
printing and book illustration. 

Colin  Clair’s eagerly-awaited Christopher 
Plantin (Cassell, 63s.) is another work of value 
and importance to bibliophiles: it is, strange to 
say, the first life of Plantin, the famous Antwerp 
printer, in the English language. The text is 
admirable and well documented; but its pro- 
duction is disappointing. A splendid opportunity 
for designing a fine volume has been thrown 
away. The illustrations give no idea at all of 
what Plantin’s books looked like (since not a 
single page has been photographed as a page) 
and even the press-work is bad. 
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Society. 1957-58. 1958-59. London: The 
Oriental Ceramic Society (Basement, 31, 
Torington Square, W.C.1). £3 3s. to non- 
members (limited to 800 copies). 
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net. 
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net. 
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21s, net. 
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A Little Known Rubens 
Bip TE of the greacfnoments in the history of 
J att was when Rubens, returning in 1608 
Om his first visit to Italy, settled down in his 
wly built house at Antwerp. Already famous, 
$ genius began to express itself more fully 
Hl his career became one of the wonders of 
and has remained so ever since. 


tion of the Cross (1610/11), Descent from the 


108 (1613), Antwerp Cathedral; Mourning for 
rist (1614), Vienna; Christ on the Cross, Le 


oronation of the Virtuous Hero (1612), Portrait of 

¢ Old Woman (1614), Munich; and The Toilet 

' Venus (1613), Liechtenstein. 

How interesting therefore to sec a picture by 
master, which is not generally known. I 

to the one entitled The Three Crosses, 

ing from about 1610 (on wood, 29 x 4IFin.) 


fue grandeur of style, and the expression of the 
fepentant thief as he turns towards Christ is 
e the most moving examples of Rubens’ 
ious works. 

. Burchardt writes of this picture: ‘In my 
ion the painting is an important work by 
ens own hand; the magnificence of its in- 
: and expression is unusual and it must 
ave been done in such an ardor of inspiration 
that parts of it remained sketchy. 

*The thief to the left of the dead Christ is a 
pssst impressive creation. Rubens must 

sensed him in this manner, for in one of his 
later paintings, the Coup de Lance, he repeated 
this same thief with but few changes. The picture 
was probably done shortly after Rubens’ return 
Italy. In my opinion the paint surfaces are 
good condition.’ 

__Dr. Valentiner likewise had a very high 
Opinion of this work and wrote that, in his 
Opinion, it is “an excellent study by P. P. Rubens 

x about 1610. Several large paintings of 

crucifixion are known from this period, but 
Very few are so free and masterly in execution as 
a besides, in a fine 

of preservation.’ 

) The Three Crosses was formerly in the collec- 
as Paris, and M. 
drien C. Thierry and his wife, Nadine, 
of Henri de Rothschild. 

Galaxy of Genius 
JOLUMES could be written about the current 
exhibition of old English watercolours at the 


Fine Art Society (148, New Bond Street, 
London). Excepting from the great public 


i 


ah Rind 


collections it would be difficult to assemble a 
more select and varied show of the English 
genius for this particular medium. These water- 
colours, together with the lives of their creators, 
make a marvellous microcosm of art achieve- 
ment during the century 1770-1870. 

Let us begin with John Frederick Lewis (1805- 
1876), who was something of an enigma. Before 
he was twenty-one he resided at the express 
wish of George IV in the neighbourhood of 
Windsor and painted sporting subjects, includ- 
ing portraits of the head keepers, that brought 
him early into prominence. Lewis began to 
exhibit at the British Institution when he was 
fifteen, at the Royal Academy at sixteen, and 
was a full member of the Society of Painters in 
‘Water-Colours at twenty-five. Then he started 
wandering through Spain, Italy, North Africa 
and Egypt, and lived in Cairo for ten years. 
Thackeray visited him there and describes him 
as having adapted himself . . . to Oriental life. 
When he goes abroad he rides a great horse with 
red housings, and has two servants to walk 
beside him . . . a Damascan scimitar on his thigh 

. lives the life of a languid lotus-eater, a 
dreamy, hazy, lazy tobaccofied life...’ 

But Lewis must also have worked like an 
inspired slave. His watercolours, particularly 
Oriental ones, are unique for consummate draw- 
ing and lovely colour. The one at the Fine Art 
Society entitled And the Prayer of Faith shail heal 
the Sick is a late one dated 1872, but no less 
masterly than the celebrated Life in the Harem 
(Victoria and Albert Museum), which was 


_ done in 1858. 


While Lewis was acclaimed in his day, T 
Shotter Boys had only moderate success and 
drifted into poverty and obscurity from which 
he was rescued by connoisseurs between the 
wars. An exquisite draughtsman of buildings he 
is at his best as good as Bonington; and the 
Leipsig at the Fine Art Society, dated 1857, is a 
watercolour that could grace any good collec- 
tion. How pleasant to know that he went, as 
most of the masters of the medium did, to 
Durham. His Cathedral, with the river in the 
foreground, loses nothing in comparison with 
other Durham classics. In the Bonington-Boys 
category is William Callow. France was a 
second home to him and he lived and worked 
there on and off for several years. Two water- 
colours, The Gardens at Versailles, are dated 1837 
when Callow was twenty-five and are happy 
relics of an artist who lived to be nearly a 
hundred, successful from the beginning to the 
end. 

A John Sell Cotman, called The Anglers but 
actually an impressive improvisation on light 
and dark trees by a river, proves Cotman’s 
original decorative vision. It is a fine example. 

Hay on the Wye by David Cox dates from this 


_attist’s time in Hereford. A panoramic view, 


Contributed by Adrian Bury 


Round about the Galleries 


embracing a large tract of country, village, 
bridge and river, cattle and trees: all is perfectly 
controlled within a space of 6 x 13 inches. 

What of De Wint? I doubt if any water- 
colourist, even among the old masters, could 
conjure with a large brush of tint the arboreal 
spirit so effectively. Appropriately, his Green 
Tree is a case in point. 

There are several Girtins and Turners of 
various periods, and it is curious to see how 
Girtin’s influence on Turner survives in the 
latter’s picture The Tomb of Cecilia Metella, 
Rome, dated 1818, compared with Girtin’s St. 
Augustine's Abbey (1798). 

Constable delights us with his drawing Lane 
under Trees (1805). It is probably the lane leading 
down hill to Flatford. 

Going further back in point of time, some 
English landscapes by Francis Towne and his 
pupil J. White-Abbott have their distinctively 
different manner, and are attractive examples of 
the linear and flat wash effect. A 1796 Paul 
Sandby, Valley Scene with Figures, and the 
solemn Castle of St. Angelo, Rome by]. R. Cozens, 
remind us of the importance and the influence of 
these two forerunners on the watercolour schooL 

In a short notice it is only possible to mention 
a few of the artists out of about 100 examples. 
All collectors and amateurs should try to see this 
exhibition before the pictures are dispersed. 
While some of them are familiar to experts on 
the subject, quite a few are unknown. The 
exhibition remains open throughout May. 


Noble Van Dyck 


THE Portrait of a Nobleman from the South by Van 
Dyck, to the dimensions of 40} x 32 in. (Nor- 
bert Fischmann Galleries, 26, Old Bond Street, 
London, W.1), is a three-quarter version of the 
full-length portrait of A Nobleman and his Young 
Son in the Louvre, and reproduced (plate 283) in 
Van Dyck, Des Meisters Gemdlde, Emil Schaffer, 
Klassiker der Kunst, XIU, 1909. Professor Leo van 
Puyvelde, the distinguished authority on 
Flemish and Dutch art, is of the opinion that the 
Louvre picture was painted during Van Dyck’s 
residence in Italy, in which case it coincides 
chronologically with many other great works 
relating to that period, notably the one of 
Geronima Brignole with her little daughter 
(Palazzo Rosso, Genoa), which has something of 
the same sentiment. 

Professor van Puyvelde informs me that he 
saw in New York in 1950 replica by Van Dyck 
of the child in the Louvre picture. This replica 
was then in possession of Dr. Erik Larsen. 

In the Fischmann portrait the child does not 
appear, but the pose and costume of the man are 
more or less identical. The handsome, pallid 
face, admirably drawn hands and white ruff are 
beautifully contrasted with the dark clothes and 
background. 
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Smith and Arkwright 


JOHN RAPHAEL SMITH (1752-1812) by all 
accounts was a convivial personality but not an 
easy taskmaster. Two of his pupils who became 
famous, James Ward and Peter de Wint, were 
not very happy as his apprentices. That Smith 
was an engraver of supreme ability is, of course, 
well-known. A gift less known, however, was 
his skill with small pastel portraits. I remember 
seeing in 1947 a fascinating exhibition of these at 
the Leggatt Galleries, and among other historic 
faces were his friends George Morland and Lady 
Hamilton. All these portraits belonged to the 
late Edward E. Leggatt, who collected them 
over many years. I had seen no others of their 
kind until I encountered one at the F. T. Sabin 
Galleries, Park House, Rutland Gate. It is of Sir 
Richard Arkwright, seated at a table with a 
model of his famous Spinning Jenny. 

Whether by intention or not, Smith has given 
the general design of the pastel a royal flavour, 
for the imperious figure of Arkwright is en- 
hanced by the kind of elaborate curtain with 
tassels associated with state portraits. The artist 
has not flattered this pioneer of automation. 
Indeed, the portrait which one feels is an excel- 
lent likeness rather coincides with Carlyle’s 
opinion of Arkwright’s appearance as of a 
‘stubborn, almost gross, bag-cheeked, pot- 
bellied Lancashire man with an air of painful 
reflection. .. .’? That his reflection may well 
have been painful we can understand, thanks to 
the tumults, dangers and threats to his person 
that the Spinning Jenny caused as one of the first 
labour-saving devices. But nothing really 
daunted -this courageous Lancashire lad. A 
terrific worker, Arkwright and his inventions 
ultimately triumphed. We learn that ‘from the 
beginning he was so sanguine of the vast results 
that would follow his inventions that he would 
make light of discussions on taxation and would 
say he would pay the National Debt’. 


Another Smith 


TALKING of Smith, there are, if I counted 
correctly, ninety-nine Smiths in Bénézit, and 
one might spend an amusing time finding out 
who’s who among them. What of George 
Smith, whose Bob Cherry (21 x 30 in.), was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1854 and is 
now at the Omell Galleries (22, Bury Street, 
London, W.1.). This happy, innocent group of 
children, who knew nothing of the benefits of 
motor cars, aeroplanes, television, space-travel 
and sex-education, seem to be enjoying them- 
selves none the less, and do not look as if they 
had been born in the ‘hungry forties’, Com- 
petently painted, this work is typical of many 
that George Smith achieved after studying at 
Carey’s and the Royal Academy Schools, 
Among other activities he assisted C. W. Cope, 
R.A. on the Westminster frescoes, His patrons 
included the Prince Consort, and three of his 
pictures are in the Sheepshanks Bequest at 
South Kensington. 


Carlo Cignani 


FOUR oval paintings symbolising The Seasons 
(18 x 24 in.), by Conte Carlo Cignani (1628- 
1719), at the Hal O’Nians Galleries (3, Bute 


Street, London, S.W.7) recall a celebrated 
artist of the Lombard School. He developed his 
style through Giambattista Cairo and Francesco 
Albani, of whom he was a pupil, and by study- 
ing the works of Correggio, the Carracci and 
Guido. Like most painters of his time he alter- 
nated religious with pagan-mythological sub- 
jects. Cignani’s chief claim to fame is the cupola 
of the dome at Forli, an immense representation 
of the Assumption of the Virgin. Two other 
important works are The Entry of Pope Paul III 
into Bologna, and The Passage of Francis I through 
Bologna. 

Member of a noble family, Cignani knew 
intimately many of the great potentates of his 
time such as Cardinal Farnese, the Archbishop 
of Milan and Pope Clement XI. Yet his reputa- 
tion as an artist extended beyond Italy, for 
among other patrons were Louis XIV, Prince 
Adam of Liechtenstein and the Elector Palatine. 
There are pictures by Cignani in various Euro- 
pean galleries, including Hampton Court. 

The four ovals under discussion have a pleasant 
suavity of paint and that sense of feminine beauty 
which are characteristic of this master. It would 
be interesting to know their vicissitudes since 
they were painted, and who, among the 
eighteenth-century grand tourists, brought them 
to England. All that has been discovered so far 
is that they were sold by an anonymous owner 
at Christie’s in December, 1904. 


Rare Hampton Court Picture 


THE Highmore family played no little part in 
the art world of the late seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. There was Thomas, 
Serjeant-painter to William III. He was the 
master of Sir James Thornhill who succeeded 
him in that royal appointment. 

Joseph Highmore, Thomas’s nephew (1692- 
1780), was a considerable artist in that somewhat 
uninspired period before the great forward 
movement that culminated in the founding of 
the Royal Academy and the rise of Reynolds and 
Gainsborough. Joseph Highmore’s portraits, and 
particularly a series of pictures illustrating 
Pamela (Tate Gallery), prove a genial talent. He 
enjoyed royal patronage also, for he painted 
portraits of the Prince and Princess of Wales for 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

Joseph’s son, Anthony, is a shadowy figure, 
the reference books repeating the very few facts 
of his family origin, tuition from his father, and 
recording Anthony’s Views of Kensington, and 
Hampton Court, which were engraved by 
Tinney, William Woollett’s master. 

One of those views of Hampton Court has 
recently come to light and is to be seen at the 
John Mitchell Galleries (8, New Bond Street). 
It shows the facade of the Palace, front aspect, 
with the formal yew-tree garden before it. 

Col. M. H. Grant records some Anthony 
Highmores in Vol. III of his Old English Land- 
scape Painters: St. James’s Park, Richmond Green 
and Whitehall from St. James’s Park. 


By way of Contrast 


IT would be difficult to find a greater contrast in 
artistic temperaments than Cignani’s and Salva- 


tore Rosa’s whose careers for some time ran 
contemporaneously. Whereas Cignani lived as it 
were in the grand manner, honoured and 
respected by all, Rosa’s reckless and turbulent 
moods defied convention in life and art. His 
style accorded with the realists or naturalisti 
deriving from Ribera via Carravaggio. His 
friendship with Aniello Falcone, pupil of Ribera, 
and painter of battle-scenes, had considerable 
influence on Rosa’s style. But his own wild 
existence among the banditti of the Abruzzi gave 
great authority to pictures of brigands, a subject 
that he made his own. Rosa’s versatility is a con- 
spicuous feature of seventeenth-century Italian 
painting. , 

An intriguing picture (31 x $4 in.), signed 
Rosa in an exhibition of old Italian paintings at 
the Henry Pulitzer Gallery (5, Kensington High 
Street, London W.8) may be a version of the 
Marino del Porto in the Pitti Palace, Florence. 
There are slight modifications. The small figures 
on the shore in the foreground express some 
elusive story, perhaps another idea of the Philo- 
sopher throwing his Money into the Sea, of which 
an engraving exists. 


Longhi’s Mood 


THE Italian mood changes again with Pietro 
Longhi (1702-1785). It is a far cry from the 
Abruzzi to the serenely artificial Venetian 
vagaries. An interesting little picture (20 x 13 
in.), belonging to the Alessandro Orsini Gallery 
(14, Via Bagutta, Milan) and here illustrated is 
said to be a bozzetto or modellato, in other words 
a preliminary sketch for a large portrait. The 
subject is Provveditore Generale da Mar, a title of 
very high esteem in eighteenth-century Venice. 


Intelligent Amateurs 


IT is amusing to note that some of the critics who 
have created the Frankenstein of abstract art are 
becoming a little restive in case it devour them 
as it has devoured traditional art generally. The 
modern. abstract idea began in Paris just before 
1914, and what was probably intended as a joke 
has now become a universal epidemic very 
difficult to cure. The allegedly great masters in 
painting and sculpture today are the followers 
of the abstract, and many students are following 
their lead, It is so easy to work in this style. 

One indisputable fact however, is that the 
large number of amateur painters are not in- 
fected, and keep ‘incorrigibly’ to the rules of 
trying to interpret nature and all that in a way 
that the spectator can understand, 

The exhibition of Holiday Sketches and 
Paintings at the Royal Institute Galleries in Pic- 
cadilly (May sth to 28th) contained some com- 
mendable work. These sketching parties spon- 
sored by the Workers’ Travel Association and 
organised by Mr. Edward Swann, who origin- 
ated them between the wars, have become 
wonderfully popular. Mr. Swann, a sensitive 
and versatile artist as well as an enthusiastic 
tutor, has arranged no fewer than 6o sketching 
centres at home and abroad for the 1960 season. 

Maybe, the amateurs in time will rescue us 
from the abstract impasse. Taking the history of 
British art as a whole, we find the amateur, both 
patron and performer, an influence of power. 


IN THE GALLERIES 


I. Rosa. Marino del Porto, canvas, 31 X 54 in., signed. Henry Pulitzer 
Gallery (9 Kensington High Street, London, W.8). 2. Van Dyck, 
Portrait of a Nobleman from the South, canvas, 404 % 32 in. Norbert Fisch- 
mann Gallery (26 Old Bond Street, London, W.1). 3. Pietro Longhi. 
Portrait of an Admiral, canvas, 20 ~ 13 in. Alessandro Orsi Gallery (14 Via 
Bagutta, Milan, Italy). 4. John Raphael Smith. Sir Richard Arkwright, 
canvas, 23 * 17} in. Frank T. Sabin Gallery (Park House, Rutland Gate, 
London). 5. J. F. Lewis, R.A. And the Prayer of Faith shall heal the Sick, 
watercolour, 23 18 in., signed and dated 1872. Fine Art Society (New 
Bond Street, London). 6. Sir Peter Paul Rubens. The Three Crosses, 
canvas, 29 x 415 in. M. Knoedler (14 East 57th Street, New York). 


HE fourth Paris Foire des Antiquaires will be held in the 

Great Hall of the Foire de Paris, Porte de Versailles, from 
May 14th to 29th. Some of the important works of art which 
will be displayed and offered for sale by leading Paris anti- 
quaries are seen here. President of the committee which has 
organised the Fair is M. Willy Rémon. 


1. Ebony console table in Japanese lacquer, with gilt-bronze finial and 
mounts by Pierre Gouthiére, most celebrated of the late eighteenth- 
century fondeurs-ciseleurs-doreurs, and marble top, signed by maitre 
ébeniste (1778) Adam Weisweiler; the Louis XVI period (on the Stand 
of René Weiller). 


The Connoisseur’s Diary 


Poussin’s Contemporaries in Rome: 


B.A.D.A. 


Irish Georgian Country Houses and Mr. John Ide 


NDER tthe able direction of Mme. 

Bouchot-Saupique the Cabinet des Dessins 
of the Louvre has recently held several notable 
exhibitions which reveal the vast resources of 
this collection but which have received sadly 
little attention from the press outside Paris. Of 
those shown last year perhaps the most interest- 
ing was that devoted to Roman drawings of the 
mid-seventeenth century. It consisted of 75 
drawings, many of which had escaped even the 
most eagle-eyed of art-historians, arranged to 
present a picture of Roman art while Poussin 
was working in the Eternal City. To lend an 
appropriate air of grandeur to the exhibition 
room, three sculptures by Bernini—a couple of 
terra-cotta Bozzetti and the magnificent bust of 
the great patron of the period, Pope Urban VIII 
—also derived from the Louvre collection, were 
put on show with the drawings. The exhibition 
was accompanied by a very scholarly (but, alas, 
unillustrated) catalogue which will prove of 
permanent value to students of the seicento. I 
predict that it will be much used when the long 
awaited Poussin exhibition opens in Paris this 
year. This important exhibition will form the 
subject of an article in a later issue of The Con- 
noisseur. 

The Louvre exhibition was, indeed, intended 
to sketch in the background to the Poussin ex- 
hibition. As Mr. Bean remarked in the introduc- 
tion to the catalogue, it aimed to reveal the main 
artistic currents in Rome between 1624 and 
1665, and to show how much Poussin influenced 
and was influenced by his Roman contempor- 
aries. Despite its modest scale, the exhibition 
brilliantly succeeded in accomplishing these 
aims. It revealed the contrast between the two 
main artistic camps in the city, the classicists and 
the others, whose differences often seem more 
than a little superficial to modern students of 
baroque painting (though they aroused passions 
in the Rome of the 1630’s). Although he may 
have learned something from Pietro da Cortona 
who was, with Bernini, the leader of the baroque 
party, Poussin naturally allied himself with 
Andrea Sacchi and the classicists. And it was, 
perhaps, largely due to Poussin’s influence that 
the classical group finally triumphed in Rome. 
This exhibition clearly showed how the mid- 
seventeenth century ‘high baroque classicism’ 
(to use Professor Wittkower’s phrase) fore- 
shadowed the neo-classicism of more than a 
hundred years later; two drawings by Pietro 
Testa in the Louvre exhibition—Plato’s Sym- 
posium and Achilles Dragging the Body of Hector— 
seem to belong to the world of Gavin Hamilton 
and Mengs rather than to that of Bernini. As 
both were engraved they may, indeed, have 
exerted a direct influence on the later artists, 
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Pietro da Cortona. ‘Study of a Nude Man’, 
black chalk drawing. In an exhibition at the 
Cabinet des Dessins of the Louvre. See first 


story. 


Bolognese Trio 


The exhibition opened with a small group of 
drawings by the trio of Bolognese artists, Guido 
Reni, Francesco Albani and Domenichino, none 
of whom was in Rome with Poussin but whose 
works exerted an influence on him second only 
to that of Raphael. Giovanni Lanfranco was 
represented by five drawings, including a previ- 
ously unnoticed sketch for an altar-piece exe- 
cuted for St. Peter’s in 1625: Pietro da Cortona 
by seven lovely drawings none of which had 
hitherto been published. Andrea Sacchi’s out- 
standing importance in the history of Roman 
classicism was stressed by five sheets, notably a 
project for mural decoration. There were also 
good and characteristic examples of the work of 
Agostino Tassi, G. B. Castiglione, Sassoferrato, 
Romanelli, P. F. Mola, Salvator Rosa, and Ciro 
Ferri. Carlo Maratti, the heir to the classical 
tradition whose works form a link between the 
classicisim of Sacchi and the eighteenth-century 
school of Francesco Trevisani, was represented 
by three drawings including the remarkable 
Painting Revived by Annibale Carracci which, in 
subject matter and treatment, provides an in- 
valuable key to the attitude of this school. The 
exhibition also included some drawings by 
sculptors: two designs for decorative objects 
attributed plausibly to Algardi, two drawings by 
and two tentatively ascribed to Bernini, and a 
sketch by the Maltese Melchiorre Caffa. 


32nd Annual Banquet 


THE British Antique Dealers’ Association 
annual banquet in the City of London—and the 
successful one held last month at the Grocers’ 
Hall was the 32nd of its line—is a significant and 
impressive function. Apart from the Royal 
Academy dinner, there is probably no other 
comparable London occasion where large 
numbers of those intimately concerned with the 
arts in Britain can meet the fine art trade and 
exchange opinions one with another. 

Mr. Henry Rubin, the Association’s president, 
who presided, reported its steady progress, par- 
ticularly in the increased services and amenities 
which the Association’s new premises in Rut- 
land Gate were providing for members. A 
newly-instituted cultural and educational fund 
would be put to interesting use in the near 
future. During the last year, also, the B.A.D.A. 
had accepted presidency of C.IL.N.O.A. (Con- 
fédération International de Négociations en 
Objets d’Art) and it was hoped that, under the 
joint auspices of these two bodies, an inter- 
national art exhibition would in due course be 
arranged in London. 

In the felicitous manner which it is custom- 
ary to associate with him, the President referred 
to Her Majesty the Queen’s recent gracious an- 
nouncement that a gallery would be constructed 
at Buckingham Palace where the public would 
be able to see some of her important works of 
art. ‘Let us take this splendid decision of hers’, 
said Mr. Rubin, ‘as a challenge to shoulder the re- 
sponsibility of teaching the younger generation 
to enjoy our ancient heritage as much as we do’. 

Sir Kenneth Clark, another speaker, referred 
in a different way to this same heritage. ‘A work 
of art’, he said, ‘should be where it is having the 
most life-enhancing and humanizing effect on 
the people who look at it. Works of art should, 
in short, go where they are most wanted.’ 
In his estimation the British national collections 
were marvellously good and that it was im- 
possible, in his view, to add to them except 
on very rare occasions. 

Particular reference was made by Sir Kenneth 
to the drain from Britain of minor works of art, 
the acquisition of which was within the reach of 
private individuals. ‘That these works leave the 
country, he said, ‘is our real loss. Even if 
private collectors are possessed of only one or 
two objects, if these were cherished they have 
more meaning than they would have high up 
im a museum case.’ 


Irish Georgian Houses 


MR. JOHN JAY IDE, a leading member of the 
Society of Architectural Historians, New York 


4 done a great service to scholars of Georgian 
architecture, and of Irish country houses in par- 
ticular. His privately printed Some Examples of 
Irish Country Houses of the Georgian Period 
(Clarke & Way, Inc. at the Thistle Press, New 
York) is an admirable, and indeed unique, little 
monograph of 66 pages produced as a result of 
having visited some of them with Mrs. Ide in 
1958. It deals with thirteen houses (including 
Powerscourt, Russborough, Carton and Castle- 
town) in Eire and with three (Caledon, Castle- 
coole and Florence Court) in the Province of 
Ulster. There is also a short, though informative 
chapter on the country house architects of 
Georgian Ireland. 

Mr. Ide does more than whet the appetite for 
a more intimate architectural knowledge of the 
great houses concerned. He succinctly fills an 
existing bibliographical gap in that his book is 
the only one on the subject now in print; the 
early Sadleir and Dickinson publications having 
been privately printed in 1913 and 1915 for the 
Georgian Society in Dublin. It is distributed by 
Messrs. Wittenborn & Co., 1018 Madison 
Avenue, New York (5 dollars). 


S for Savoy? 


MASTER glass makers have invariably been 
both chemists and cooks, working to experi- 
mental recipes. Although his successor, Hawly 
Bishopp, eventually achieved a more satisfactory 
lead-glass recipe, undoubtedly George Ravens- 
croft (d. 1681) is the most distinguished name in 
English glass. All collectors, too, are aware of the 
activities of the Duke of Buckingham and his 
monopoly patent (1662-76), on the lapse of which 
the Glass Sellers’ Company entered into contract 
with Ravenscroft who had opened his Savoy 
glasshouse in 1673. 

The crizzling effect which was a feature of 
most of Ravenscroft’s productions was particu- 
larly apparent in the rare roemer from the Sir 
Charles Shuckburgh Collection recently sold by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley and here illus- 
trated. Although Ravenscroft was using a seal of 
a raven’s head in 1677, this particular glass is 
stamped with the letter ‘S’. This has been 
ascribed to the Salisbury Court Glasshouse, but 
it could also indicate a Bishopp product of the 
years 1682-85, the letter ‘S’ standing for Savoy. 
Whatever the solution, this roemer is of out- 
standing interest and academic importance. 

Mr. Howard Phillips, the purchaser of the 
Shuckburgh roemer, has drawn my attention, 
however, to the Wilfred Buckley sealed example 
(see English Glass (1935) by W. A Thorpe, Plate 
XVI (c)) bearing the raven’s head, which is 
clearly by the same guiding hand, whether de- 
Signer or gaffer. In this example there is no 
crizzling and it is distinguished by a wide fold to 
the skirt foot as distinct from the narrow one of 
the Shuckburgh example. The Sobieski and the 
Ratcliff examples also appear to have wider folds. 

With the Buckley example in mind, and 
having regard to the state of the metal and the 
build of the glass, the Shuckburgh glass suggests 
it to be Savoy and by Ravenscroft before he was 
permitted to use the rayen’s head from his 
bearings. It therefore appears to be the earliest 


lead marked seal piece to survive, and, for that 
reason, a highly desirable acquisition. 

Students of glass will also recall the fine 
decanter-jug in the Barry Richards Collection. 
Although a study of photographs of it show that 
it has a seal which is not entirely distinguishable, 
yet the top part of an ‘S’ is clearly apparent. This 
would seem to make this piece the second 
extant complete lead example. The metal is very 
crizzled and it is engraved with the initials ‘CR’ 
and the arms of Catherine of Braganza. A third 
example which contains lead is the 3} in. high 
Tollemache posset cup, bearing the seal of the 
letter ‘S’ sold at Sotheby’s on 15 July, 1948. 


French Eighteenth-Century Portrait Busts: 
A growing Collection 


IN eighteenth-century France the art of the 
sculpted portrait reached a degree of accomplish- 
ment that has never been surpassed. The name 
of Houdon springs to the mind: but there were 
other well-known masters in the field, such as 
Pigalle, Lemoyne, Pajou and Jean-Jacques 
Caffieri, as well as a host of able, if less distin- 
guished practitioners. The Victoria and Albert 
Museum has been fortunate in acquiring recently 
four portrait busts of this period (formerly in the 
David Weill Collection). 

Pre-eminent is the bronze portrait of Jean- 
Rodolphe Perronet by Jean-Baptiste Pigalle 
(b. 1714; d. 1785). Executed in the last year of 
the sculptor’s life, it is a highly-finished, nervous 
and psychologically penetrating study of his old 
friend, the great engineer who built the Pont de 
la Concorde and the Pont de Neuilly across the 
Seine. The sitter was 76 years old and the 
sculptor 71. 

Louis XV’s favourite sculptor, Jean-Baptiste 
Lemoyne II (b. 1704; d. 1778) is represented by 
a fresh and sensitive terracotta sketch for the head 
of a mourning woman. The subject has been 
plausibly identified as Comtesse de Feuquieres, 
daughter of Mignard the painter, the terracotta 
being probably a model for a marble figure 
which formed part of the Mignard monument 
and which now plays the rdle of St. Mary 
Magdalene in the Paris church of St. Roch. 

Lemoyne’s most famous pupil, Augustin 
Pajou (b. 1730; d. 1809), known especially for 
his several portraits of Madame du Barry, 
executed the straightforward and powerful 
likeness in terracotta of his friend Michel-Jean 
Sedaine, poet and dramatist, which is signed and 
dated 1785. 

Finally, there is a striking bronze portrait of 
the great painter of harbour scenes, Claude- 
Joseph Vernet, in Roman dress, by the less well- 
known sculptor Simon-Louis Boizot (b. 1743; 
d. 1809). It was exhibited in the Salon of 1783. 

The personality of the sitters and the dis- 
tinctive handling of all four portraits add greatly 
to their interest; and their addition to the Mus- 
eum’s small but growing collection of French 
eighteenth-century sculpture is a notable event. 


Mr. J. H. Bourdon-Smith, who for some 
years has carried on business in antique silver 
from a private address in Chelsea, has now 
opened a shop at 25a, Conduit Street, off New 
Bond Street. 


Wax, modelled from a cast taken after death 
from Thomas Guy (d. 1724), founder of Guy’s 
Hospital, London, by a Mr. Gofsett who was 
employed to record surgical research. Origin- 
ally in the collection of the Cripps family of 
Ampney Crucis, this wax has been purchased for 
the Guy’s Hospital collections from Messrs. 
Frost & Reed, Ltd., London and Bristol. 


The Shuckburgh Roemer. Sold by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank & Rutley for £1,350, and bought 
by Mr. Howard Phillips. See ‘S for Savoy?’. 


Attributed to 


LL collectors have an esoteric desire for the rarity: and when 

an antique dealer finds one—an increasingly difficult exercise 
today—containing a feature which is certain to excite the col- 
lectors’ palate, then it is a matter for mild celebration and for 
recording in art annals. That is why the small, narrow, early 
eighteenth-century bureau-cabinet veneered in figured walnut 
here illustrated is recorded. It has an unusual feature which cont- 
ributes to the further study of English furniture-making. For that 
reason it makes an interesting attribution almost certain. 

Thanks entirely to the intensive researches made by Mr. Ralph 
Edwards and Miss Margaret Jourdain, Mr. R. W. Symonds, and, 
lately, by Mr. Peter Ward-Jackson (cf. English Furniture Designs 
of the Eighteenth Century: see The Connoisseur, January, 1960, 
pp. 222-224), the history of English furniture-making is now 
embodied in a considerable literature. As a result of this scholarly 
research scores of legends and misconceptions, particularly in 
connection with English furniture of the second half of the 
eighteenth-century, have been, or should have been, dispelled. 
A number of trade advertisements, however, still continue, with 
naive monotony, to attach convenient labels such as “‘Hepple- 
white’, ‘Sheraton’ or ‘Chippendale’ to their goods. It is only when 
original accounts exist (such as those at Harewood House) that 
such attributions can be entirely reliable, or when a genuine 


John Phillips 


trade label is attached; or, again, when, in certain constructional 
features and in the absence of a label, the piece of furniture con- 
cerned can be identified with comparative certainty with the 
work of a recorded piece by a known cabinet-maker. 

The bureau-cabinet here illustrated, for example, can almost 
certainly be attributed to John Phillips (fl. 1725-35): “Cabinet 
maker, at The Cabinet, corner of St. Paul’s Chain (on the south 
side of), St. Paul’s Church Yard: 1725” (cf. London Furniture 
Makers, by Ambrose Heal, p. 137, fig. 16: and Georgian Cabinet- 
Makers, by Ralph Edwards and Margaret Jourdain, 3rd. ed., p. 98, 
fig. 224). Both publications illustrate the same walnut bureau- 
cabinet (c. 1720). This is known to be the work of Phillips, since 
it carries his label. It is identical with the piece here illustrated, 
a particularly important feature used by Phillips being the long 
upper drawer, as seen below. 

In a section devoted to notes on the illustrations in Sir Ambrose 
Heal’s book (op. cit., p. 268), Mr. R. W. Symonds referred to the 

ossible reason for the construction of such a small, and now 
exceedingly desirable, piece of furniture, since at the time it was 
made small rooms were the-exception rather than the rule. It is 
likely that a small bureau-cabinet such as this was intended to 
stand against a pier wall between windows, thereby enabling the 
writer to derive light from both windows; as opposed to the large 
bureau-cabinet which was placed in a prominent position against 
one of the side-walls. The eighteenth-century cabinet-makers 
who made these especially small items of furniture can have had 
little conception of the favour and esteem with which they would 
be held by collectors in the mid-twentieth century. 


The current trend amongst collectors for small items of antique furniture 
continues. The proportions of this rare, early eighteenth-century walnut 
bureau-cabinet, in the possession of Messrs. John Keil Ltd. (154 Brompton 
Road, London, S.W.3), are : w. 2 ft.; d. 19} in.; h. 6 ft. 3 in. A similar 


Phillips piece was in the Chrysler Sale at Parke-Bernets on May 6. 


Dinner Service of the Berkeleys 
Superb work by French Master 


By R. P. T. Came 


> N June 16th, Messrs. Sothebys will disperse the finest collec- 
tion of French silver—almost completely unknown, all by 
one maker, Jacques Roettiers, and brought to London from 
Berkeley Castle—to be sold at auction for many decades. Nicolas 
Roettiers, father of Jacques, came from a celebrated family of 
medallists of Antwerp, and in the fine series of portrait medals of 
beautiful women of the time of Charles Il, engraved by Jan 
Roettiers of the same family, was one of Louise, Duchess of 
Portsmouth. France, by comparison with Britain, has a relatively 
small quantity of plate made prior to the Revolution in private 
hands, and it has been hazarded that this magnificent Louis XV 
Dinner Service, which comprises 141 pieces, was brought to 
England by some emigré nobleman and then purchased by the 
Berkeley family. But the style of the engraving, which appears to 
be contemporary, and the date of the service suggest that it was 
more probably a direct order. 

The date-letters, covering the years 1735 to 1738 suggest that 
the service was made, not for James, 3rd Earl of Berkeley, but 
for his son Augustus, the 4th Earl, who succeeded his father at 
the age of twenty in 1736. It is possible that James ordered the 
silver, or the bulk of it, as a coming-of-age present for his son; 
or that Augustus, on his succession to the Earldom, ordered it 
himself. The family had a considerable French connection in 
that Augustus’s great-grandmother, Louise de Kéroualle, 
Duchess of Portsmouth and Duchesse d’ Aubigny was the mother 
by King Charles II of Charles Lennox, Duke of Richmond, 
whose daughter, Louise, married the 3rd Earl. 

Augustus, an only son (t716-1755), had an uneventful career 
compared with his father, James, who was an outstanding naval 
officer. He became Vice-Admiral of the Blue, 1707/8, of the 
Red in 1709, and First Lord<of the Admiralty from 1717/27 


when he was dismissed for opposing Sir Robert Walpole 
(see pp. 228/9 in this issue). He died at Aubigny in 1736 
and was buried at Berkeley (cf. The Complete Peerage, Vol. I, 
p- 141). 

Jacques Roettiers, the maker (1707-1784) is recorded as having 
studied the silversmiths’ craft under Besnier and Germain, both 
outstanding court goldsmiths. He registered his mark in Sep- 
tember, 1733, and was appointed a goldsmith to the King in 
December, 1737. His career was highly successful (cf. Henri 
Nocq’s Le poingon de Paris, Vol. Ill, p. 412). 

Outstanding in the service are a superb pair of soup tureens 
and stands, boat-shaped with waved reeded rims and rounded 
ends, with covers formed with vegetable finials. Another pair of 
soup tureens and stands, almost circular with finials in the same 
style, are again exceptionally finely proportioned and heavy 
pieces. The meat dishes (two sets of four and two pairs) in sizes, 
are of shaped oval outline with beaded borders. There are two 
pairs of large circular dishes; second-course dishes in two sizes 
(eight of each) and thirty-six dinner plates. There are also six 
cast table-candlesticks, the baluster stems decorated with scale 
ornament and with amorini in ovals. The three urn-shaped 
casters with slender triple-scroll supports, one of which is illus- 
trated, have slip-lock covers with beautiful foliate piercing, and 
a pair of cruet frames, again boat-shaped with rounded ends, are 
each fitted with two cut-glass bottles. There are four oval salt 
cellars, simple and finely proportioned with shell-like decora- 
tion, and finally a pair of exquisite spice boxes of trefoil outline 
with revolving covers formed as shells. The workmanship of 
these is quite outstanding and is typical of the whole service 
which has the finish and minute attention to perfection of detail 
which marks the master goldsmith at his best. 


i) 
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(Above left and right). One of a pair of trefoil-shaped spice boxes, 44 in. (11.4 cm.) wide, the cover (right) of which revolves. 


(Below). Urn-shaped sugar castor, 
83 in. (21.7 cm.) high. 


One of a pair of circular soup tureens and stands. Tureen: 14} in. (36.2 cm.) wide. 
Stand: 16 in. (40.6 cm.) wide. 
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One of a pair of oval soup tureens, covers and stands. Tureen: 17} in. 
(44.5 cm.) wide. Stand: 21 in. (53.3 cm.) wide. 


One of six table candlesticks, 93 in. 


Meher ress hR VICE OF THE BERKELEYS 
(24.1 cm.) high. 


One of a pair of boat-shaped cruet frames with bottles, 
Ii in. (27.9 cm.) wide. 


« One of 36 dinner plates, 10 in. (25.4 cm.) diameter. 
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A two-volume set of unprecedented importance 


| “ VOLUME I illustrates. than 600 superb examples of 
ili H R E B C EE N if U RI E S faeoe _ French silver Paeit Aint eeelee oe of the Metro- 


politan Museum, the Louvre, and from other outstanding 


O F F R E N @ H oy 2) < 4 : public and private collections in America, France, England, 


and Portugal. No other publication provides such a broad 

D O M E S af I (ee S I LVE R a 2 photographic survey of the finest French craftsmanship in 
Am See RD silver. Each piece was specially photographed in the Museum’s 

studios. Some 415 individual smiths, both Parisian and pro- 


IT S M A K E R S vincial and including the most celebrated masters of the craft 


from the XVII through the early years of the XIX century, 


A N D | af S M A R K S are represented at the peak of their performance. 368 pp. 


VOLUME II presents a remarkable survey of the identify- 

By FAITH DENNIS ~% oe ing marks that appear on the individual pieces. These—more 

: a than 2400 in all—are reproduced from photographs especially 

PUBLISHED BY a” made with a microscopic lens by which they were enlarged to 

al four and eight times their actual sizes. This is the first time 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art such an extensive and clearly legible photographic record 
has been made available. Almost all the known wardens’ and 

duty marks used in Paris over the years are included; many 
of the provincial marks have never before been reproduced 
or identified. 200 pp. 


Printed in a limited edition of one thousand copies 


Two volumes, boxed $50 
An informative introduction to each volume, a comprehen- 


Pre-publication price (until June 15, 1960) $45 im Y~ a sive bibliography, an index to the marks, and a list of the 
-~ various devices used by the silversmiths represented further 
Address orders to Publications Department, a. serve to make these two volumes an invaluable reference for 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 28, N. Y. ie the student and collector of French silver. 


The ART Quarterly 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE of the connoisseurship of 
art, addressed to collectors, art historians and students 
of the fine arts; an essential source of authoritative 
information about the arts in America. A feature of 
special interest is the checklist of important recent 
accessions of museums in the United States and 
Canada, including graphic and decorative arts. This is 
the only complete and permanent record of museum 
accessions published in the United States. 


Edited by E. P. Richardson and Paul L. Grigaut 
Secretary: Marion B. Owen 
5200 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 


Price $6.00 per year; $1.50 per copy 


Advertising Representative: Peter Magill 
115 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
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International 
Saleroom 


I. One ofa rare pair of 5} in. high bronze finials, Chou Dynasty. £4,800 (Sotheby’s). 2. Two fine 
pairs of silver and silver-gilt salts, 24 cm. high, by Johannes Lutma the elder, ex Dreesmann 
Collection. Dutch Florins 259,840 (£24,513) (Frederik Muller, Amsterdam). 3. Assyrian lime- 
stone relief dating from the Reign of Assurbanipal (668—620 B.C.), 21 x 10} in. £2,700 (Sotheby’s). 
4. ‘Christ in Majesty’ (lead), by Sir Jacob Epstein, 25 in. high. £800 (Sotheby’s). 5. A pair of very 
fine, 133 in. high, Ch‘ien Lung ‘famille-rose’ figures of pheasants. Bought by Messrs. Frank 
Partridge for £8,800 (Sotheby’s). 6. An important pearl necklace. £17,000 (Christie’s). 


International 
Saleroom 


7. ‘The Burgomaster’s Room, Amsterdam’, by Pieter de Hooch, signed, 113 < 99 cm., ex Drees- 
mann Collection, Dutch Florins 207,200 (£19,546) (Frederik Muller). 8. Louis XV marquetry 
table, 17} in. wide. £3,360 (Christie’s). 9. ‘Mr. & Mrs. Robert Andrews, 1748’, by Thomas 
Gainsborough, R.A., 27} 47 in. £130,000 (Sotheby’s). 10. ‘Chateau Kostverloren’, by Rem- 
brandt, pen and wash drawing, 10.4 < 17.3 cm., ex Dreesmann Collection. Dutch Florins 90,720 
(£8,558) (Frederik Muller). 11. ‘View on the Stour’, by John Constable, oil on canvas, 5? < 83 in. 
£2,100 (Morrison McChlery, Glasgow). 


International 


Saleroom 


12. “The Ferry’, by Salomon Ruysdael, panel, 
28+ 34} in., signed on the fishing boat. 
£15,750 (Christie’s). 13. ‘A Wooded River 
Scene’, by Meindert Hobbema, panel, 12} » 
14? in., ex Van Aalst Collection. £14,700 
(Christie’s). 14. ‘View of the Amsterdam 
Bourse, 1653’, by Emanuel de Witte, canvas, 
49 < 47.5 cm. signed and dated 1653, ex Drees- 
mann Collection. Dutch Florins 140,000 
(£413,207) (Frederik Muller, Amsterdam). 15. 
‘Deux filles 4 Nice’, by Henri Matisse (1921). 
Dollars 52,500 (£18,750) (Parke-Bernet, New 
York). 16. ‘Mixed Flowers ina Vase’, possibly 
by Rachel Ruysch, canvas, 364 « 281 in. £5,100 
(Morrison McChlery, Glasgow). 

The total obtained in the Dreesmann Sale 
was £224,500, plus 12 per cent surcharge. The 
sale figures here quoted include that surcharge. 
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SELLING AT SOTHEBY’S: (Left). From ‘Chroniques de France’ 
(Bruges, c. 1475) in a book sale on May 31. (Above). An antique tiara 
in pearls and diamonds, which also forms three sprays: May 26. 


als 


aprdiite ou temp 
Refer avinguc EC 


Forthcoming 
Sales 


PAUL BRANDT, AMSTERDAM: (Above). ‘Samson and Delilah’, by 
REE Te seas | Jan Steen, formerly in the Huldschinsky Collection, Berlin. Selling 
blew May 24. 


AGATES,CRISTAUX, 
PORCELAINES, BRONZES, 
ET AUTRES CURIOSITEZ 
Qui font dans le Cabinet 4 
DE MONSEIGNEUR 
LE DAUPHIN. 


AGATES. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY: (Above). 
Page 1 of a MS. inventory of the Dauphin’s 
works of art of the period Louis XIV. Selling 
May I8. 


SELLING AT CHRISTIE’S: (Left). The ‘Master’ in the Frith 
set of 13 Elizabethan Apostle spoons. Selling May 25. (Above). 


Walnut Q.A. period card table, in the Sale of the Rothbarth 
Collection on May 26. 


e 
»- 


AMERICAN SECTION 


Kighteenth-Century French Clocks 
-of love and friendship 


ie a series of French eighteenth-century clocks—one commis- 
sioned by Marie Antoinette, which is still at Versailles, the 
remainder today apparently in American collections (two in the 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, one in the Metropolitan, one in 
the Philadelphia Museum, one the property of Mr. Forsyth 
Wickes at Courtmoulin, near Gaillon, France)'— an allegorical 
female figure, half-dressed, half-naked, holds two hearts in her 
open right hand, while she rests her left elbow on a truncated 
draped column to proffer an enframed miniature. At the other 
end a putto seated on a stump around which vine leaves and 
tendrils are coiled, makes a puppy beg. The figures are in 
ormolu (Nos. 1, 2 & 3). It will be seen that the supposition that 
they were invented by Falconet seems not to be discarded. The 
case of those clocks, a truncated column, is in Sévres porcelain. 
The dial of the clock is bordered by a beribboned wreath made 
of roses in the upper part, of bay leaves in the lower part. The 
torus of the column is in ormolu chased with forget-me-not, a 
symbolical flower which reappears amid the laurel leaves decorat- 
ing the swags in the panels inserted in the marble base. On the 
feet of the clocks (of the pieds a toupie shape) and along the aper- 
ture of the mechanisms in the back of the column a leaf tip and 
dart ornament is often used. The clocks date to the Louis XVI 


1. Mr. Forsyth Wickes’s clock. 


2. Philadelphia Museum clock. 


By Philippe Verdier 


period, as confirmed by the names of the clock makers: Sotian 
(Walters clock),* A(drien) Montjoye (Philadelphia), Ch. Dutertre 
(Versailles and New York), Ageron (Mr. Forsyth Wickes’s 
clock). Ageron was active until 1779. The Sévres truncated col- 
umn of the Sotian clock at the Walters is marked with the double 
letter “h’ for 1785 and the crowned double ‘L’ which stamps the 
hard paste. Colonnes a pendules were sold for 96 livres at the Sévres 
factory in 1779; although that price does not seem to apply to 
clocks as elaborate as the ones of the Love and Friendship series.* 
The flutings separated by gilt fillets are in bleu céleste porcelain 
(Walters, Philadelphia), royal blue (New York), apple green 
(Mr. Wickes).* The miniatures of the Versailles and New York 
clocks are lost; that of the clock of Mr. Forsyth Wickes is a minia- 
ture depicting an unknown lady.® 

Two enamelled miniatures held by the allegorical ormolu 
half-nude figure on the Philadelphia and Walters clocks prove of 
great help in tracing back the source of the iconography of that 
series of clocks. On the one of the Philadelphia clock an altar is set 
in a sanctuary; two burning hearts are offered on it. A cupid is 
wreathing the altar with a garland of roses while another one is 
calling the attention of a pet dog to the significance of the sacrifice 
on the altar. Swags of laurels decorate the sanctuary and are 


3. Walters Art Gallery clock. 
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4 (Above). L’Amitié, by Madame de Pompadour. 


5 (Below). L’Amitié au Coeur, in Sévres biscuit. Wadsworth Atheneum. 
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associated with the roses. All the themes, allegorical and syn 
bolical, embodied in the ormolu figures and ornaments of th ; 
clock are repeated as a sort of diminutive echo on the miniature. 
On the Walters miniature a priestess, half-dressed in a garment 
which leaves her chest and her legs uncovered, is crowning with 
roses a heart laid on an antique circular altar, similar to the one 
of the Philadelphia miniature; a cupid sets it afire with a torch, 
A dog leaps in an effort to see what it is all about. The laurels 
combined with the forget-me-nots, the priestess, the cupids, the 
truncated column (which is really an altar with a Sévres fluting), 
the dog, all point toward the longing for a passionate but pure 
love, the nostalgia of a permanent conciliation of Love and 
Friendship, a theme so fastidiously and sentimentally harped on 
by the poets and the artists of the rococo mythology. 

Across the miniature of the Philadelphia clock runs a scroll 
inscribed: ‘L’ Amitié les unit’: Friendship unites these two hearts— 
Friendship, more than mere faithfulness in love and marriage, 
but the ambiguous concept of a sensuous bond redeemed from 
the flesh and remaining possessive under the gracious pretence 
of being only prepossessing. It is true that the offering of two 
joined hearts bespeaks the perfect fusion of love and friendship in 
the honourable state of marriage,* but the special liturgy enacted 
on the clocks, the erotic cult of friendship which they display, 
have their origin in the myth imagined by Madame de Pompa- 
dour as an honourable exit from her affair with Louis XV and in 
the iconography by which she illustrated her myth of Love and 
Friendship. 

As soon as 1750, with an instinct of anticipation, Madame de 
Pompadour ordered Pigalle to carve her in marble, life size (she 
was rather small, measuring 1 m. 58, 5 ft. 24 ins.) as a statue of 
Friendship, L’ Amitié. The statue of L’Amitié was installed in 1753 
in a bower of roses and jasmine consecrated to Love—the 
Bosquet de l’Amour—in the park of the castle of the favourite at 
Bellevue.’ The Marquis d’Argenson had already registered with 
cruel perspicacity, toward the end of 1750: ‘On assure de tous les 
cétés les mieux instruits qu'il n’existe presque plus aucun plaisir 
d’amour entre elle et son royal amant’.* Madame de Pompadour, 
carved in “Amitié’, presses her left hand against her heart and 
opens her right hand, in a gesture of meek and shy welcome, in 
the direction of the statue of the King which stood right across, 
in the centre of the alley. In 1753, when Madame de Pompadour 
had definitely ceased to be the King’s mistress, she etched, after a 
sapphirine agate engraved by Guay, an allegorised portrait of 
herself (No. 4): L’Amitié, as a half-nude figure reproducing the 
dress of the statue of 1750, which is the prototype of the figure of 
the ‘priestess’ in the series of clocks here discussed. This time she 
profters a heart on a truncated column wreathed with flowers, 
while she leans her right arm around a desiccated elm inter- 
twined with vines. The gesture of the statue of 1750-1753, the 
elm and the vines together with the legends of the 1753 etching: 
Longe et Prope, Mors et vita, are copied after the allegory of 
Friendship in the Iconologia of Ripa, fittingly described as ‘donna 
vestita di bianco ma rozzamente. Mostri quasi la sinistra spalla e il 
petto ignudo. Con la destra mano mostri il cuore nel cuale vi sara un 
motto in lettere di oro cosi: Longe et Prope; e nell’ estremo della 
veste vi sara scritto: Mors et Vita, ... Sard scalza e con il braccio 
sinistro terra un olmo secco, il quale sara circondato di una vite 
verde... Dipingesi parimente scalza per dimostrare che per lo 
servizio dell’amico non si devono prezzare gli scomodi’.* The 
engraver Cochin, who made such a contribution to the translation 
of the iconology of Ripa in terms of French art, in the second half 
of the eighteenth century, added this personal note (so relevant 
to the type of hair style of the allegorical figure of the clocks): 


‘Elle (P Amitié) a aussi pour embléme une couronne de fleurs de 
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toutes les saisons parceque, si l’amour n’a qu'un temps, l’amitié 
est un sentiment qui fleurit a tous les 4ges de la vie.’!° The author 
of the apocryphal letters of Madame de Pompadour (10 bis) also 
made the marquess write: ‘L’amour est un plaisir pour un temps, 
mais l’amitié en est un de toutes les saisons.’ 

A very happy synthesis of the themes pertaining to loving 
Friendship according to Ripa, Cochin, and Pigalle, is realized in 
the exquisite Sévres biscuit, L’Amitié au Coeur (No. $) of which 
nineteen samples were delivered to Madame de Pompadour the 
29th of December, 1755."! The biscuit retains the column (a neo- 
hellenistic motive) of the 1753 etching, but achieves the most 
graceful contrapposto in the presentation, or sacrifice, of the heart 
on the columnar altar, whereas the inactive arm is also leaning 
now on the column wrapped with crowfect, roses, morning 
glories and fleurs de toutes le saisons. Again, the allegorical figure 
is a portrait of Madame de Pompadour as a deity or a priestess of 
Friendship in a negligee dress half showing, half concealing, her 
breasts, held up high on the right thigh by a tiny round clasp.” 
Professor Réau attributes the model of the biscuit to Falconet.* 
The pet dog of the clocks appears on another etching, La fidelle 


6. La fidelle Amitié, by Madame de 
Pompadour. 

7. L’Amour sacrifiant a l’Amitié, by Madame 
de Pompadour. 

8. Snuff box with a de Mailly enamel showing 
the reverse composition of L’Amour Sacrifiant 
a PAmitié. The Louvre. 

9. L’Amour et l’Amitié, by Madame de 
Pompadour. 

to. Fidélité, bronze statuette. The Wallace 
Collection. 

11. Detail of the allegorical figure in the 
Walters clock (No. 3). 


Amitié, by Madame de Pompadour (No. 6), corresponding toa 
white carnelian which was engraved almost entirely by the 
marquise alone.'* Madame de Pompadour had two pet dogs, 
‘Constance’ and ‘Fidélité’ .* Finally in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
there is a signet made of three stones engraved by Guay after 
compositions dictated to Boucher by Madame de Pompadour, 
which she etched and entitled: L’Amour sacrifiant a PAmitiess 
(No. 7), L’Amour et ’Amitié (No. 9), and Temple de l’Amitie. 
Cupid is introduced in a mother and son relationship, with 
Pompadour as the Love goddess of Friendship, trampling under- 
foot a mask as a token of her recent shift to a purely candid 
affection for the king.1? Love making a sacrifice to Friendship is 
the subject depicted on the miniature of the Walters clock (17 bis). 

In the J. Pierpont Morgan Collection!® there was, and in the 
Wallace Collection, there are two bronzes of a figure traditionally 
called ‘Fidélité’, (No. 10) draped in a loose garment which 
conveniently slips from the left shoulder and which splits high on 
the left thigh. The model from which the bronzes were cast has 
to be considered the stepping stone between the Pompadouresque 
groups of Love and Friendship and the iconography of our 


American clocks. The draped figure is no longer a portrait, nor 
is its mood a rococo galanterie. It exhibits more sincerity under the 
allegorical travesty and is not far from the almost neo-classical 
spirit of the marble with long, wet draperies, proffering a heart 
with both hands, which Falconet showed at the Salon in 1765. 
Its attribution to Falconet is very likely. The type of the head in 
those bronzes: high forehead above minute, acute features, the 
fashion of the hairdress, makes them look like the cousins of the 
allegorical figures of the clocks, and almost a sister of the one of 
the Forsyth Wickes clock (No. 11), which is the best of the series 
and very close to the original model. Some Sévres_ biscuit 
executed in 1776 bring us closer to the series. Figures in the groups | 
—the Couronnement de la beauté par les graces, Triomphe de la 

Beauté and Offrande a l’Amour!*—present an appearance, both in 

costume and head dress, very similar to the allegorical figure of 

the clocks. The same year an Offrande a l’Hymen was executed 

as a companion piece to Offrande a l’Amour: a double tribute | 
completely in keeping with the trend in the morals, literature | 
and art in the waning phase of the rococo way of life to backtrack | 
towards a more normal and legal conception of happiness. | 


1 Musée de Versailles, inventory number 1482, cf. Les 
Arts du Bois, des Tissus et du Papier exposés en 1882 a 
l'Union centrale des arts décoratifs, p. 88; Walters Art 
Gallery 58.249, 58.250; the Metropolitan clock, 
formerly in the collection of George and Florence 
Blumenthal, was bequeathed to the Museum in 1941; 
the Philadelphia clock passed from the collection of 
E. M. Hodgkins (cf. Les Arts, n. 89, May, 1909, 
pp. 13-14), into the collection of Mrs. Hamilton Rice: 
The Philadelphia Museum Bulletin (Vol. XXXIX, 
N. 201, March, 1944, no. 58, p. 101); the one owned 
by Mr. Forsyth Wickes was in the collection of 
Alfred de Rothschild, see Catalogue, 1884, II, 106. 

2 The mechanisms of the Walters clock (58.250) are 
by Thiout l’ainé, 1743-1767, but were re-used in the 
19th century in a case of pseudo 18th-century ormolu 
and Sevres porcelain. Cf. D. Rosen, The Journal of the 
Walters Art Gallery (XV-XVI, 1952-1953, pp. 93-96, 
Figs. 13-18). 

8 See also: G. F. Laking, Sevres Porcelain of Buckingham 
Palace and Windsor Castle (1907, N. 194). 

4 There was a clock belonging to this series in the 
Hodgkins Collection, the Sévres case of which was in 
“gros bleu’ (Les Arts, loc. laud. p. 6). 

5 Not Marie Antoinette, as asserted in the A. de 
Rothschild Catalogue. The figure of the ‘gros blew’ 
Hodgkins clock supported a miniature in Sévres 
biscuit imitating the Wedgwood blue and white ware 
representing ‘une danseuse antique.’ 

5 Marguerite Jallut, Conservateur au Musée de Ver- 
sailles, had kindly informed me that the symbolism 
of the two hearts on the wainscoting of the Marie 
Antoinette apartments at Versailles undoubtedly 
refers (like the symbolism she read in her clock) to 
marriage. The wreath of laurel and roses around the 
dial of the clocks (corresponding to the association of 
laurel and roses on the miniature of the Philadelphia 
clock) could be interpreted as recalling the pagan 
custom of crowning both the bridegroom and the 
bride (cf. E. Coche de la Ferté, Le Camée Rothschild, 
Paris, 1957, pp. 11-13) which had to be accepted— 
with a new interpretation—by the early Christians: 
Clemens of Alexandria (Paedagogus II, 8), Tertullianus 
(De Corona 211), and St. John Chrysostomos (Hom. 
IX in Tim.). 

7 Collection of the Baron Edouard de Rothschild, 
Paris: L. Réau, J. B. Pigalle, Paris, 1950 (pp. 39-41; 
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152-153, pl. 6). Cf. Burlington Magazine, January, 
1951 (pp. 25-26, plate, p. 24). 

8 Mémoires du marquis d’Argenson, 16th December, 
1750, cf. s.d. 2nd February, 1751, for the statue of 
PAmitié intended for Bellevue. 

°C, Ripa, Iconologia, Perugia, 1764, I, pp. 86-7. The 
first Italian edition was published in 1602, the first 
French translation in 1644, with illustrations by 
Jacques de Brie reproduced in the edition of Amster- 
dam, 1698. 

10 L. Réau, op. laud. p. 41. Ripa had written: ‘in capo 
terra una ghirlanda di mortella e di fiori di pomi 
granati intrecciati insieme.’ The ‘fleurs de toutes les 
saisons’ were carved by Pigalle around the tree stem 
of L’ Amitié of 1750 -1753 and on the socle where is 
seated Madame de Pompadour in the allegorical 
group of Love and Friendship (L’ Amour qui embrasse 
PAmitié) of 1754-58. Réau (p. 41) suggests that 
Cochin was the iconological adviser of Pigalle. The 
composition of the etching L’ Amitié was somewhat 
arranged by Boucher. But the mention ‘Boucher 
delin.’ is there essentially to recall that Boucher guided 
the inexpert and hesitating hand of Madame de 
Pompadour in the engraving of the plate. Cf. E. et 
J. de Goncourt, Madame de Pompadour, Paris, 1879 
(Pp. 334-335). 

10 bis. Lettres de Madame la marquise de Pompadour 
depuis MDCCLII jusqu’a MDCCLXII, London, 
1774. 

1X. de Chavagnac, Catalogue des porcelaines frangaises 
de M. J. P. Morgan, Paris, 1910 (p. 45). Apart from 
the Morgan biscuit, now in the Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford, two other biscuits have survived (one in the 
Musée de Sévres, the other was No. 695 in the Lelong 
Sale in 1903). Madame de Pompadour presented a 
sample to lieutenant of police Berryer (Livre Journal 
of Duvaux, No. 2799, 7th June, 1757). 

® Madame de Pompadour in the biscuit seizes upon 
the pretext of the presentation of her heart to claim 
in reality the heart of the king. We -read in the 
Mémoires of Madame de Hausset, her lady in waiting, 
that she was accustomed to lay her hand on the heart of 
Louis XV, while sighing ‘c’est la que j’en veux.’ The 
vindication of the heart alone was for Madame de 
Pompadour a way of recouping herself for her past 
frigidity of cold fish: a ‘macreuse’ as, in her slang of a 
‘caillette’ which so amused Voltaire, she complained 


the King too often found her. When she metamor- ; 
phosed into ‘only the friend’ of Louis XV, she con- » 
nived to become a silently approving party in the | 
procurement of girls for his debauches. See Mémoires | 
of Marquis d’Argenson, 15th April, 1753. 

137. Réau. Un type dart Pompadour, L’Offrande au | 
coeur, Gazette des Beaux Arts, April,1922 (pp. 213-218); | 
Falconet, Paris, 1922, I (pp. 228-234, pl. XIV). 
14 Note of Guay: ‘Madame de Pompadour I’a presque | 
toute faite’, cf. I. F. Leturcq, Documents inédits émanant | 
de Guay et notes sur les oeuvres de gravure en taille douce | 
et en pierres fines de la marquise de Pompadour, 1873. | 
A pet dog lies at the foot of the column in the terra- | 
cotta group in the F. de Mély Collection with the | 
same subject as the Sévres biscuit, L’ Amitié au Coeur, | 
which Réau attributes also to Falconet. | 
15 S. Rocheblave, Jean Baptiste Pigalle, Paris (1919) p. | 
189. 

16 Reproduced by the enameller de Mailly on a snuff- 
box, in the Louvre, with a headdress closer to that of | 
the allegorical figure of the clocks than to the etching | 
of Madame de Pompadour. 

17 The mask—the iconological relation of which with | 
a nude female figure ‘Architecture and Geometry’, 
derived from the Melancholia type, could be studied | 
in mid-16th century Florentine bronzes of which | 
there is a terracotta version in the Victoria and Albert | 
Museum—is also trodden upon by a figure of. 
L’ Amitié presented as his admission piece to the Royal | 
Academy by Michel Ange Slodtz, 31st December, 
1749. Cf. the terracotta described in the sale catalogue 
of the cabinet La Live de Jully, sth March, 1776: 
S. Lami, Dictionnaire des sculpteurs de Ecole frangaise 
au 18© Siécle, II, Paris, 1911 (p. 340). 

17 bis. Even the second Walters clock (58.250), which. 
is a pastiche of the 19th century, drew on a Madame 
de Pompadour etching inasmuch as its medallion in 
bronze of Henri IV presented by the ormolu figure is 
a reverse copy of the bust in profile of Henri IV etched 
by the marquise (No. 18 of the portfolio). 

18 W. Bode, Collection of J. Pierpont Morgan, Bronzes 
of the Renaissance and subsequent periods, II, Paris, 
1910, n. 223, p. 31, pl. CLX (given by Bode to 
Houdon, to Falconet by Réau). ; 

1% E. Bourgeois, Le Biscuit de Sévres au XVIIIé Siecle, 
Paris, 1909, II (pp. 56, 59-60). 


‘Lhe Connoisseur in America 


Boston: Classical Treasures 


HIS has been a fortunate year for the 
Classical Department of the Museum of 
ine Arts in Boston. Excessively rare—objects 
ave entered the Greek, Etruscan and Roman 
ollections by gift and purchase: marble sculp- 
ires, bronzes, painted pottery vases, gold 
»wellery, silverware, and coins, From the Mycen- 
ean Age comes a pottery krater, c. 1150 B.C., 
ecoratively painted around the shoulder with a 
order of mountain goats. The animals are 
rimitively distorted in drawing and the brush- 
york as coarse as if free hand, These are aspects 
ery rarely found in Greek pottery. From the 
ericlean age, the generation when Phidias was 
t work on the Parthenon, the days when Attic 
culpture reached full flower, comes a marble 
rave stele of a woman, c. 430 B.C. It is a statue, 
ossessing the dignity, serenity and poetic sim- 
licity which is the glory of Athenian sculpture. 
the figure had been for the last century and a 
alf at the Irish country seat of the Marquess of 
ligo. 
Of these various classical acquisitions at the 
soston Museum, perhaps the rarest is a superb 


Attic red-figured calyx krater (see illustration) 
with scenes from the fall of Troy, painted about 
465 B.C. by the Altamura Painter. Never before 
shown anywhere, it is an outstanding document 
of Athenian art and literary tradition in her 
greatest period. The Curator of the classical 
department in the Boston Museum, Cornelius 
Vermeule, says of this vase: ‘It is a magnificent 
object, a beautifully thrown pot with fine glaze 
and exquisite pattern work, the monumental 
figures drawn in a style which preserves much of 
the formality of an earlier period’. 


The scenes are adaptations from Homer and 
other epic poems, notably the lost Iliupersis of 
Stesichorus. The passage here illustrated pictures 
a central moment in the fall of Troy. King Priam 
sits upon the altar at which he has sought refuge 
in vain. The warrior Neoptolemus rushes upon 
him, brandishing in his upraised hand Hector’s 
infant son, shortly to be hurled from the walls of 
the city. To the left, Cassandra clings to the 
sacred image of Athena, praying to be saved 
from Ajax the Lesser. In another scene, on the 
reverse side, we see Aeneas carrying his aged 
father, Anchises, from the burning city. It is 


By Malcolm Vaughan 


agreeable to report that this vase as a whole is in 
a good state of preservation. 


Rembrandt Drawings 


IN joy, in grief, on festive or on dreary days, 
Rembrandt gave his hours to art as other men 
ply their trade. Art for him was as much a part 
of life as eating, loving, or earning a living. Be- 
ing one of the artists who express in their work 
the thoughts and emotions they experience, 
Rembrandt wrote an autobiography in his art. 
If you look at his work chronologically it is 
possible to follow every major experience in his 
life, often learn what was happening to him on 
that particular day. His pride in his father, the 
miller of Leyden, is told again and again in the 
numerous paintings for which his father sat as 
model. The youth’s ambition to become a por- 
trait painter, his eagerness to rise from provincial 
Leyden to success in Amsterdam, his joy on 
falling in love with Saskia, the exhilaration that 
followed his marriage to her, his delight in the 
babies that all too fleetingly brightened their 
home, the grief that shook him after Saskia’s 
death, the spiritual awakening born of his 


Below left). Attic red-figured krater, with scenes from the Fall of Troy: Periclean Age, c. 465 B.C. The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. (Right). One 
fa number of sheets of ink drawing studies by Rembrandt, dating from his early Amsterdam days: c. 1634-35. Pierpont Morgan Library. 
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sorrow, the sublimation that illumined his work 
in his later years—chapter after chapter of Rem- 
brandt’s life unfolds in his art as in pictorial 
biography. 

This extraordinarily human quality in Rem- 
brandt’s art is freshly brought to mind by the 
glorious exhibition of his drawings held this 
spring at the Pierpont Morgan Library, New 
York, then at the Fogg Museum, Harvard 
University. Seventy-five examples were on 
view, borrowed from museums and private 
collectors in the United States and Canada. It 
was the most all-embracing show of Rem- 
brandt’s draughtsmanship ever seen in America. 
A section of etchings—a sampling of the com- 
prehensive collection owned by the Morgan 
Library—was included. It was wonderful to 
find so many sides of the artist’s genius valuably 
represented, from his early years in Leyden (a 
bold sketch of a beggar) down to a drawing (a 
scholar at a writing table) dating from the 1660's, 
the last decade of his life. 

The early days in Amsterdam were reflected 
in a sheet of Two Studies of Saskia asleep, and 
swift sketches jotted down at home or in the 
street. Of these the one here illustrated shows an 
infant that may be identified as Rembrandt’s 
child, probably his firstborn. The vividly im- 
promptu sketches included several self-portraits, 
a drawing of a dog, and unusual subjects such as 
actors in costume and mummers in a pageant. 
On the soberer side, a telling variety of religious 
subjects reflected his lifelong reverence for, and 
penetrating knowledge of, the Bible. There 
were also several landscape drawings, adequately 
reverberating this talent which proved so vibrant 
a string of his bow. Among the latter was a 
marvellous Winter Landscape drawn with the 
brevity of Chinese landscapes painting. The 
work of Rembrandt’s later years—powerful, 
spiritual and technical simplicities which stir us 
so deeply today—was ably represented in a 
number of these bold, broad, flashes of the pen— 
flashes of the mind—in which he makes “a tiger- 
leap at the heart of things’. Rembrandt devotees 
throughout the world will be glad to hear that 
an excellent, fully-documented catalogue accom- 
panied the exhibition. 


Eighteenth-Century Design 


A GIFT to a museum sometimes brings with it 
new life. A circumstance like that occurred this 
season at the Metropolitan Museum. Last year 
the Metropolitan received a sheaf of ten French 
eighteenth-century drawings for furniture 
designs. Delicate pen-and-watercolour sketches 
by trained draughtsmen, they are little works of 
art in themselves. The museum, instead of laying 
them away in locked cabinets, used them as the 
inspiration for a show of eighteenth-century 


(Top). French design (c. 1770-85), in pencil, ink 
and watercolour for a late Louis XV marriage- 
casket-on-stand. (Centre). The piece made to 
this design: in marquetry with gilt-bronze 
mountings and enclosing Sévres plaques. 
(Right). Original design for a display cabinet, 
by Thomas Chippendale: pen and wash draw- 
ing. The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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ornament design. Seldom has an exhibition 
caught the spirit of the eighteenth century so 
happily. To the original sheaf of French designs 
the show added a hundred other designs in 
drawings and prints—French, English, Italian, 
German—together with examples of furniture, 
silver, textiles and other decorative arts em- 
bodying or reflecting the designs. The result 
was that visitors came away with an idea of 
eighteenth-century taste as clear in their minds 
as a picture: that eighteenth-century taste for 
flourish and elegance which began with the 
baroque and ended in rococo. Thousands of off- 
the-street visitors were charmed by what they 
saw, as well as collectors, students and the 
designers who poured in. To charm while in- 
structing is the ideal rdle for a museum. As 
Bernard Shaw once put it: ‘Art is the only 
teacher save torture’. 


The teaching on this occasion was often in- 
stantaneous. For example, hanging on the wall 
was a drawing of a late Louis XV marriage 
casket-on-stand. Beneath the drawing stood the 
elegant piece of furniture itself, the marriage 
casket-on-stand as made by the master ébeniste, 
Martin Carlin: a jewel of marquetry work 
mounted in bronze doré and set with Sévres 
porcelain plaques of fruits and flowers. Near it 
hung an original wash drawing for a chinoiserie 
display cabinet by Thomas Chippendale. Adja- 
cent stood a Chinese Chippendale chair carrying 
out in mahogany fretwork and fanciful carving 
the spirit of the drawing. Here hung designs for 
French and English silver cups and tureens: at 
hand were actual silver pieces reflecting the 
designs. There was a colour etching of a textile 
design by Pillement: nearby were actual textiles 
woven in designs very like those of Pillement: 
There were scores of etchings, engravings, 
drawings and a variety of parallel furnishings 
and accessories—wall panellings, carved or 
painted doorways, a fireplace, a rock crystal 
chandelier, wallpapers, fabrics, silverware, etc. 
Felicities abounded through the show. The 
range of designs and objects extended from 


e 


ll, curio watches and exquisite fans to an 
borately carved German choir stall from the 
aedral of Triére. 


4 Memorial Exhibition 
N memory of Lyonel Feininger, a comprehen- 
ve exhibition of his works is being circulated 
rough the United States and Europe to a 
ozen cities. Feininger was the first modern 
\merican-abstract expressionist painter to win 
iternational esteem. The memorial exhibition 
ffers a full range of his art: seventy-one-major 
xamples in oils, fifty-four watercolours, and 
welve drawings. A presentation of such propor- 
ions has been achieved only by the generous 
ans of many museums and private collectors. 
‘Lyonel Feininger was born in New York in 
871. A son of musicians, he took to the violin 
sa child, and showed so much talent for it that 
t sixteen he was sent to Germany to study the 
dolin. No sooner had he arrived abroad, than he 
ad a change of heart, and abandoned music for 
new love, painting. An earnest student, 
erious and disciplined, he plugged along at the 
3erlin Academy for years, even winning recog- 
ition for his drawing skill. But academic art 
vas not for him. He stuck it out until he began 
o feel he was wasting his life in loyalty to con- 
rentions. Dissatisfied, he turned from academic 
fadition, went to live in Paris, and tried to start 
il over again. This time he was studying on his 
ywn, feeling his way, experimenting with form 
s light, with light as colour, with planes of light 
$ perspective, and trying out sundry techniques 
yf the hand: different types of brushstroke and 
various kinds of drawing. 
Discovery of a new art seldom occurs in a 
jlast of revelation, as conversion took hold of 
$t. Paul on the road to Damascus. In Feininger’s 
ase, the discovery was a matter of working out 
| new style across a good many years. Indeed, 
you might say he was making new findings up 
© the time of his death in 1956 at the age of 
ighty-four. Meanwhile, following a year in 
Maris he returned to Berlin and, to earn a living, 
Xecame a cartoonist. At thirty-five he swept 
very other activity from his life except paint- 
ng. On a visit to Paris in I9II at the age of 
orty, he saw the first exhibition ever held of 
subist art and was astonished to see, as the critics 
Jave since confirmed for us all, that ‘in his work 
ye had anticipated cubist . . . conceptions of 
pace’. Cubism orientated Feininger to modern 
rt. It reassured him that his experiments and 
xplorations were sound. Two years later public 
svidence of his progress arrived when he was 
mvited to exhibit with the most advanced 
jainters in Germany—Kandinsky, Franz Marc, 
flee, etc., the Blue Rider group—in the now 
listorical First German Autumn Salon. 

From that time on, Lyonel Feininger began to 
3e recognized as one of the founders of what is 
alled modern art. His organization, his transcen- 
dental concept of earth and sky, has been likened 
‘© the Gothic, in that ‘possibly only the Gothic 
masters had the same sense of the universe... 
uch profound understanding of actual and 
Piritual space’. Feininger’s abstract art is born of 
lature. His paintings are natural or architectural 
orms in terms of light. His colours are-as cool as 


Lyonel Feininger (1871-1936). ‘The Glorious Victory of the Sloop Maria’ (1926), oil, 214 x 324 in. 
In the collections at the City Art Museum, St. Louis, Missouri. See ‘Memorial Exhibition’. 


muted sunlight on icebergs, his line firm yet 
refined, his compositions generally prismatic. To 
quote the latest commentator on his work, Dr. 
Hans Hess, Curator of the York City Art 
Gallery, England: ‘Like Cézanne, Feininger 
begins with nature. In his work he transposes 
nature into the sphere of thought, and finds new 
forms for its spirit. He develops a new adapta- 
tion of graphic means to oil painting, and finds 
for his visions of space new means of expression. 
Abstraction in the sense of non-objective art was 
not his aim; instead, abstraction in the sense of 
distilling the essence and the inner truth of 
events’. Feininger’s memorial exhibition will be 
shown in San Francisco, Minneapolis, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, and Boston. Later it will go to 
London and York, Hamburg, Essen, Baden- 
Baden and other European cities. 


Early Glass 


THE finest American private collection of 
ancient glass, often said to be internationally 
unique, has now been broken up. Gathered 
across the last quarter century by Ray Winfield 
Scott, of Dublin, New Hampshire, this extra- 
ordinary assemblage comprised about 600 major 
pieces in perfect state and perhaps 2000 frag- 
ments. The fragments, of course, are proving 
extremely valuable for students, historians and 
industrialists seeking to reconstruct the early 
history and techniques of glass making. Every 
important development in the art from the 
fifteenth century B.C. down to A.D. 1200 was 
revealed in the Scott Collection. It represented 
‘in a manner without parallel’ the vast variety 
and remarkable quality of glasses achieved by 
man across those three thousand years. 

The Corning Museum of Glass, New York, 
recently purchased 122 of the major treasures, 
and now announces the purchase of another 122, 
together with some 1500 fragments. The variety 


includes Egyptian, Eastern Mediterranean, Meso- 


potamian, Syrian, Alexandrian, Roman, Euro- 
pean, and Islamic glass. This quantity, added to 
the store of ancient examples already owned by 
the museum, now makes the Corning Museum 
a world centre for the study and enjoyment of 
glass from the ancient world. 


Among so many treasures, mention can be 
made here of but a few. But these may give 
some notion of the distinction of the whole. For 
example, consider the chalice in opaque blue 
glass with wavered decoration in lighter colours. 
It is one of three known Egyptian sand core 
chalices of Dynasty XVIII; in short, one of the 
three earliest glass drinking vessels now surviv- 
ing. Of the other two, one is in New York at the 
Metropolitan, and one in Munich. Again, there 
is a Hellenistic cut bowl, in slightly yellowish 
glass, dating about 500 B.C., of the type identi- 
fied by a recent find of fragments at Gordion. 
This rarity was formerly in the Eumorfopoulos 
Collection. Equally extraordinary is a Syrian 
first century A.D. ewer in amber glass, which is 
signed by Ennion, maker of the finest known 
Sidonian mould-blown glass vessels. A ewer 
similar to it, at the Metropolitan, appears to 
have been blown in the same moulds. However, 
a nearer parallel is a blue pitcher in the Haaretz 
Museum in Tel Aviv. Further acquired by 
Corning is a fourth or fifth century A.D. 
mould-blown reddish-manganese glass pitcher, 
probably Syrian, with a Dyonisiac scene in 
relief, and a choker handle such as may be 
found in the Damascus Museum on Southern 
Syrian objects. Also, a blue glass flask in the form 
of a human head, formerly called first century 
Alexandrian but now described as late Roman 
Empire, and thought to be unique. This flask 
was once in the collection of the singer, Caruso. 
A second example, blown in the same mould 
and identical to it, used to be in the Berlin Anti- 
quarium but vanished in World War II, and is 
believed to have been destroyed in a Berlin 
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New York’s Corning Museum of Glass has acquired these five important items of antique 
glass: (Above). Hellenistic cut glass bowl, 5% in. diameter, 500-100 B.C. (Right). Late 
Islamic lustre, 34 in. high cup, possibly Persian, 9th—12th century A.D. (Left below). 
Syrian (Sidonian) mould-blown 9} in. high amber glass ewer, signed by Ennion, Ist 
century A.D. (Centre). Reddish-manganese mould-blown 5%; in. high pitcher, with 
Dionysiac scene in relief, probably Syrian, 4th—5th century A.D. (Right). Unique 
mould-blown, 73 in. high, blue glass flask, possibly late Roman. 


bunker explosion in 1945. Again, there is a 
signed ninth-twelfth century A.D. Islamic, 
possibly Persian, lustre cup. It is decorated with 
stained panels in stylized designs derived from 
Cufic characters praising Allah. Such designs 
have a certain historical interest for us, since 
they have been found in mediaeval European 
metalwork, miniatures and frescoes, employed 
by Christian artists unaware of the incongruity. 


The Scott Collection of antique glass has been 
studied by leading authorities in the several 
fields. John Cooney, of the Brooklyn Museum, 
known for his scholarship in Egyptian art, has 
examined and interpreted the Egyptian glass, 
Richard Ettinghausen, of the Freer Gallery in 
Washington, has helped date and attribute the 
Islamic material. Other scholars include Dietrich 
von Bothmer of the Metropolitan; Fritz Frem- 
ersdorf of the RGmisch-Germanisches Museum. 
Cologne; Waldemar Haberey of the Bonr 
Museum, and Mohamed Mostafa of the Museurr 
of Islamic Art, Cairo. The result is that the Scot 
material which now enters the Corning Museurr 


iy adds to our knowledge of the fictile art, 
and may shed light on a number of history 
questions and glass problems still to be solved. 


Japanese Burial Sculpture 


TO commemorate the hundredth anniversary 
of United States-Japanese relations, the Japanese 
government has sent to America an exhibition 
of Japanese burial mound sculptures, mostly 
haniwa. The show opened at the National 
Gallery in Washington prior to circulation 
among other American cities. The selection 
counts upward of fifty pieces chosen from the 
finest examples in the Tokyo National Museum. 
They show the development of this ceremonial 
art from 5000 B.C. to the seventh century A.D. 

Haniwa are primitive terracotta figures that 
encircled the burial mounds of dignitaries from 
the third to the sixth century A.D., possibly 
earlier. In size they stand twenty to forty inches 
high. According to legend they came into use as 
substitutes for living creatures, humans and 
animals, once sacrificed to provide for the dead 
in a future world. Originally these sculptures 
were little more than ceramic cylinders; haniwa 
literally meaning ‘clay cylinder’. Later, the 
cylinders were topped with figures of warriors, 
musicians, dancers, animals, and _ buildings. 
Strong in form, forcefully simple in technique 
and expression, haniwa are doubly interesting 
because the figures are usually in arrested move- 
ment and the facial expression animated. Obvi- 
ously made in a hurry, to be ready for the burial 
of the deceased, their characteristic is a creative 
spontaneity which wins them, today, the esteem 
of modern artists, Western and Oriental. Haniwa 
occupy an arc of their own in the circle of 
‘significant primitive art. 

To indicate the tradition from which haniwa 
derived, the exhibition begins with two examples 
of the earliest type of clay forms known in 
Japan: Jomon. Literally this is ‘rope-patterned’ 
pottery. These earthen vessels, the oldest artistic 
remains in the Japanese islands, date from 5000 
B.C., and bear markings evidently caused by the 
use of rope-covered paddles in shaping and 
smoothing the soft clay. The markings, at first 
unintentional, were in time consciously intro- 
duced to gain a variety of decorative effects. The 
resulting designs often resemble the abstract 
inventions of our day. Later, beginning in the 
third millenium B.C., small clay figures 
appeared in Japan. These human-like representa- 
tions known as dogu, literally, clay images, are 
generally about twenty inches high, and parallel 
the primitive art of other cultures in the stage 
when figures first occur. In Japan it seems the 
images were of gods. Both free-standing figures 
and smaller, engaged sculptures (pottery orna- 
ments) exist. 

Haniwa were set up on or around the burial 
mounds of leading Japanese personages. One of 
the oldest examples is in the form of a house, a 
replica doubtless given the dead for use by the 
soul in the next world. The variety of buildings 
represented in haniwa serve today as a guide to 
prehistoric Japanese architecture. The buildings 
also serve to indicate ‘how well this architecture 
has been preserved in Shinto shrines’ down to 
our day. Other haniwa represent umbrellas and 


weapons as other needs of the deceased. But 
most interesting of all are the images of humans 
and animals: horses, dogs, and various other 
creatures. Men and women from all stations of 
life are represented: warriors with shields, 
officials, musicians, dancers, the fashionably 
dressed, and so on. Their emotions are often 
strongly expressed, some in grief, many in high 
cheer. 

The Chief Curator of the National Gallery in 
Tokyo, Seiroku Noma, has written for the 


exhibition catalogue a luminously informative 
foreword. Every phrase is aglow. For example: 
‘The present vogue for haniwa is due to their 
bold, untrammelled freedom and the warm 
sense of life they manage to convey through a 
form that is simplified to the point of being a 
mere outline. The charm of this sculpture 
results in large measure from the materials and 
techniques used. The basic form was the cylinder, 
partly because the images were intended to be 
stuck in the ground, and partly because their 
form helped prevent cracking during the firing 
process. The fact that the figures enclosed hollow 
spaces tended to make them bold and simple, 
and on top of this, the need for hundreds, even 
thousands of haniwa for a single mound milit- 
ated against elaborate designs and decorations... 
Rough materials combine with simplicity of 
expression in these images to give a unique and 
harmonious form of beauty’. 


American Folk Arts 


DETROIT, a great metropolis with vast auto- 
mobile and other industries around it for twenty- 
five miles, is a leading centre of skilled American 
labour. For the last half-century, artisans from 
many lands and every corner of the United 
States have come there to find employment in 
the factories, then settled with their families in 
the environs. The city has risen magnificently 
to the opportunity of offering the populace 
cultural benefits. Schools, colleges, theatres, a 


(Left). Haniwa warrior with shield, Japanese 
‘clay cylinder’ sculpture made in the Kanto 
region, 6th—7th century A.D. (Below). Animal 
god, a rare figure found in early Japanese burial 
mounds, 6th century A.D. The National Museum, 
Tokyo. See ‘Japanese Burial Sculpture’. 


symphony orchestra, and an art museum of high 
distinction offer an extraordinary programme of 
events. Some of the finest exhibitions ever held 
in America—Rembrandt paintings, Buddhist 
sculpture, 2000 years of silk textiles, Renaissance 
bronzes—have occurred at the Detroit Institute 
of Arts. Yet the Institute never forgets that 
because Detroit is a racial melting pot, America’s 
cultural heritage is of special value to the new 
citizens. Exhibitions, pageants, concerts, and 
movies on Early American themes have been 
offered across the years. Of such offerings, the 
latest at the Institute is a large exhibition of 
American folk arts, a showing of the eighteenth- 
early nineteenth-century collection of Mr. and 
Mrs. James O. Keene. A whole range of the 
decorative arts is admirably presented: furniture, 
furnishings, weavings, embroideries, pottery, 
paintings, calligraphy work, and kitchen or 
‘keeping-room’ utensils and instruments. 


Atlanta Art Association 
Acquires Georgian Colonial House 


THE finest existing late Georgian residence in 
the vicinity of Atlanta, “Thornton House’, 


(Above). Provincial American sculpture of an 
owl in painted plaster, first half of the nineteenth 
century. (Below). Pennsylvania late eighteenth- 
century pine document box, with floral geo- 
metrical patterns. (Right). Early nineteenth- 
century American coffee pot, with Pennsyl- 
vania folk art decorations. The Detroit Institute 
of Arts. See ‘American Folk Arts’. 
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erected about 1780, has been acquired by the 
Atlanta Art Association, and removed to their 

museum grounds in the city. An effort to re- 

furnish it in antiques of the period—furniture, 

paintings, sculpture, porcelain, silver, and tex- 

tiles—is now under way. The two-storey house 

is the only known example in that part of the | 
country of the mediaeval type of construction 

called nogging (clapboard over rough brick- 

work). The floor plan is typical of ‘Virginia 

cottage’ design. 

Thornton House was built by Thomas Red-_ 
mond Thornton on a large tract of land granted 
him as a Revolutionary War bonus. Descendants 
sold it to the Carelton family, from a member of 
which it has now been acquired. It is in a re- 
markably good state of preservation. The 
Georgian double-chimney is intact. Most of the 
hardware fixtures are original. And the interiors 
are still coated with old paint in bright tones of 
blue, green and red in a marbleized pattern then 
fashionable. Never remodelled, even for latter- | 
day plumbing or heating, the only addition ) 
being a frame front porch, the building may be ; 
said to stand as erected just after the Revolution. | 
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Top left 

A fine Regency sofa writing table in faded rose- 
wood, bearing its original maker’s Jabel ‘Mack, 
Williams and Gibton of 39 Stafford Street’. Circa 
1805. Length 48 inches. Width 28 inches. 


Bottom left 
One of a pair of Sheraton armchairs in white and 
gold with painted panels to the backs. Circa 1790. 


Bottom right 

One of a pair of small mahogany side tables with 
original gilt mounts. Circa 1805. Length 21 inches. 
Height 30 inches. 
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